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F you are to make the most of today’s invest- 

ment opportunities you should adopt a 
realistic policy and adjust your holdings to 
the economic outlook over the period ahead. 
The highly selective market pattern of the 
past year confirms the fact that regardless of 
general business and economic trends, the 
countless cross-currents in the industrial tide 
affect certain industries and groups of securi- 
ties differently. 


PERSONALIZED SERVICE 


To appraise accurately the significance of 
the various factors influencing security values 
is no longer a one-man job. It calls for the 
facilities, experience and judgment of a well 
established organization, skilled in the analysis 
and determination of investment trends. That 
is why so many investors have found our 
Personal Supervisory Service of inestimable 
value in helping them to establish and maintain 
an investment program exactly suited to their 
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particular needs and conforming at all times 
to the economic outlook. 

In a matter of such vital importance you 
owe it to yourself to seek sound investment 
guidance to preserve your capital and main- 
tain your income. The knowledge that your 
investments are under the continuing super- 
vision of an organization whose sole job for 
almost half a century has been serving the in- 
vestor will provide relief from constant worry. 
You have the assurance that every possible 
precaution is being taken to safeguard your 
investment welfare by keeping your holdings 
adjusted to changing economic conditions. 


PLANNED PROGRAM 


Under the guidance of our Staff you follow 
a carefully planned program with the assurance 
that all new developments and potential in- 
fluences affecting your security holdings are 
being constantly appraised. The changes in 
investment policy or in specific issues are 
recommended only after careful analysis of 
every pertinent factor. 

Specializing in the planning and supervision 
of individual investment portfolios, FINANCIAL 
Worp RESEARCH Bureau is ideally equipped 
to help you obtain far better investment re- 
sults than would be possible without the benefit 
of sound guidance. As a subscriber you have 
at your command the facilities, training and 
judgment of a large group of investment 
specialists—not the opinion of one individual 
—but the combined judgment of a well estab- 
lished organization devoting its entire time 
and energies to the analysis and determina- 
tion of investment trends and security values. 


HIGH RENEWAL RATE 


Year after year a large majority of our 
clients renew their subscriptions to our Per- 
sonal Supervisory Service. Why not decide to 
join this group of satisfied investors and follow 
a carefully planned and supervised program 
in the future? 


FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
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The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public. 
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“THE STOCK PICTURE” 
CHART SERVICE 


¥ The Service that provides the in- 
vestor with more than a thousand 
different stock charts - the longest 
range and most accurate stock charts 
published. 


¥ Most of these charts run from 
January 1936 to date -- many of them 
from 1926 to date ~ some of them 
from 1914 to date. 


* Bankers, brokers and investors 
everywhere find that it pays to sub- 
scribe to this Service -- yearly. 


Single Edition (148 pages) $10 
A Faull Year’s Service . . $50 
(Seven Complete Editions) 


| Mail Subscriptions to 
M.C.HORSEY & CO.. Publishers 
49 Wall Street. New York S 























GENERAL PORTLAND 
CEMENT COMPANY 






Common Stock Dividend 


The Board of Directors of General Port- 
land Cement Company has this day 
declared a dividend upon its Common 
Stock of 50 cents per share, payable 
June 30, 1950 to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business on June 
12,1950. The stock transfer books will 


— HOWARD MILLER, 
April 25,1950 Treasurer 
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INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 
COMPANY 


The Directors of International Har- 
vester Company have declared quar- 
terly dividend No. 127 of one dollar and 
seventy-five cents ($1.75) per share on 
the preferred stock payable June 1, 
1950, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on May 5, 1950. 
GERARD J. EGER, Secretary 














THE BON AMI COMPANY 
AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 





CONDENSED CONSOLIDATED INCOME ACCOUNT 
FOR THE THREE MONTHS ENDED 
MARCH 31, 1950 


GROSS PROFIT FROM SALES OF BON 
AMI CAKE, BON AMI POWDER, GLASS 
GLOSS, GLYCERINE, FELDSPAR, MICA, 
ETC., IN THE UNITED STATES, CAN- 
ADA, AUSTRALIA AND OTHER FOR- 





BARS “SNEED vv nc céccncncn secs ss $444,305.20 
Net profit before depreciation, depletion and 

ORIG TROOUE 45s cinde net weeen senskases ee 185,447.99 
Deduct: 


Depreciation and Depletion............... 21,821.81 
NET PROFIT BEFORE INCOME TAXES.. 163,626.18 
Less: 

Provision for United States and Foreign 


ee re tree _ 69,204.25 
NET PROFIT FOR THE PERIOD.......... $ 94,421.93 
NOTE: 

Net profit for the period includes foreign profits 


subject to exchange restrictions in amount of $13,740.64. 














‘MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


The Board of Directors of Bates Manu- 
facturing Company has declared a regular 
quarterly dividend of $1.12% per share 
upon the shares of preferred stock of Bates 
Manufacturing Company, payable July 1, 
1950, to shareholders of record at the close 
of business on June 9, 1950. A quarterly 
dividend of 50¢ per share has also been de- 
clared upon the shares of common stock of 
Bates Manufacturing Company, payable 
June 29, 1950, to shareholders of record 
at the close of business on June 9, 1950. 

Transfer books will not be closed. 


Frep C. Scrisner, Jr., Secretary 
April 20, 1950. 

















Dorden’s 


DIVIDEND No. 161 





An interim dividend of sixty cents 
(60¢) per share has been declared 
on the capital stock of The Borden 
Company, payable June 1, 1950, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business May 11, 1950. 

E. L. NOETZEL 


April 25, 1950 Treasurer 














Dividend #10 
A dividend of twenty - five (25) cents per 
share for the second quarter of 1950 
been declared on the capital stock of 


this company payable June 10, 1950 
to stockholders of record at the close of 
business May 20, 1950. 


Drewrys Limited U.S.A., Inc. 
South Bend, Indiana 
T.E. JEANNERET, Secretary and Treasurer 

















THE COLORADO FUEL & 
IRON CORPORATION 
DIVIDEND ON PREFERRED STOCK 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of 
The Colorado Fuel & Iron Corporation, held on 
April 25, 1950, the regular dividend in the amount 
of 25c per share was declared on its preferred 
stock, payable June 1, 1950 to stockholders of 
record at close of business on May 8, 1950. 


D. C. McGREW, 
Secretary. 











Meet Your Executives 





Hilton 
Hotels 
President 
Conrad N. 
Hilton 


orn in San 

Antonio, 
New Mexico, 
in 1887,Conrad 
Hilton grew up 
in the hotel business. . . . He was 
educated at St. Michael’s College, 
New Mexico Military Institute and 
New Mexico School of Mines... . 
His first experience in the hotel busi- 
ness was with his father, who turned 
the large adobe family house into a 
five-room hotel. After serving as a 
Second Lieutenant in the U. S. Army 
during World War I, he went to 
Texas to buy a bank but withdrew 
when the price was increased. Instead 
he bought the Mobley in Cisco, the 
first of a number of hotels which he 
was to buy and sell during his career. 
Like many success stories, his had its 
troubles when he ran out of money 
before completing his own building in 
Dallas ; but he came through that tight 
spot by successfully running the hotel 
on a lease basis. In 1946 he organized 
and became president of Hilton Hotels 
Corporation, which operates many of 
the nation’s leading hotels, including 
New York’s Waldorf-Astoria. 
On the personal side, he is an active 
golfer and an accomplished pianist. 


International 
Business 
Machines 
President 

John G. Phillips 


ew Yorker 
by _ birth, 
he was born in 


Manhattan in 
1888. ... Aided 





only by a grade school education, he 
had to rely upon his native abilities 
and the will to work to reach his pres- 
ent heights as president of a company 








making some of the most complicated 
machines known to mankind. . . . His 
first job was with New Jersey Zinc 
Company in 1906, but after a year he 
joined the Erie Railroad where he re- 
mained until 1918 in various capaci- 
ties in the maintenance of way and 
operating departments. His career 
with International Business Machines 
started in 1918 when he joined the 
firm as a clerk, and his record from 
then on is one of steady promotion to 
the top. In 1938 he was made secreta- 
ry-treasurer and was elected a direc- 
tor of the corporation. Nine years 
later he was elevated to the position 
of vice president and treasurer, and 
later that same year was elected vice 
president. Last September he suc- 
ceeded Thomas J. Watson, now 
chairman of the board, to the post of 
president. Active at hunting, 
fishing and golfing. 


Ekco 
Products 
President 
Arthur 
Keating 


A of 
Chicago, 
Illinois, he was 
born in 1894. 
Attended Chi- 
cago grade schools, Wendell Philips 
High, Minnesota’s Shattuck Mili- 
tary School and Armour Institute 
(now Illinois Institute of Technol- 
ogy), where he received a B. S. in 
1916. . . . Joined Ekco, his father’s 
firm, in 1924, almost immediately 
taking over the entire management 
of the business. In 1929 he bought 
out the A & J Kitchen Tool Company 
and launched a 20-year expansion 
program involving acquisition of a 
network of kitchenware and cutlery 
plants. Introduced the mass-pro- 
duction technique to the cutlery busi- 
ness. Last March Keating was also 
elected president of National Enamel- 
ing and Stamping Company. ... Still 
active physically, he likes to recall 
graduating as the first athlete of his 
college to win twelve varsity letters. 
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Cities Service Company (by Fritz Henle) 




















Investment Pittalls 


To Be Avoided Now 


Investors should be wary of groups temporarily giving 


spectacular market performances, of marginal companies 


and of some high grade issues which appear overpriced 


easured by the Dow-Jones in- 

dustrial average, the stock 
market recently entered higher 
ground than it had ever seen before 
except during 1928-30. The Stan- 
dard & Poor’s composite averages tell 
pretty much the same story except 
that in these cases recent top levels 
were slightly below the 1946 peaks. 
The difference is accounted for by 
the fact that the Dow-Jones indus- 
trials include only thirty issues, most- 
ly blue chips, while the Standard & 
Poor’s averages have much broader 
and hence more representative cover- 
age; 365 stocks are included in this 
firm’s industrial average and 416 in 
its composite. 


Background Different 


Regardless of this technicality, 
there can be no question that, his- 
torically speaking, stock quotations 
are high. In the past, prices have 
usually been headed for a compara- 
tively early reversal when they ap- 
proached or exceeded historic peaks. 
This need not be the case today, how- 
ever. Over the past fifty years or 
more, industrial share quotations have 
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evidenced a long growth trend at the 
rate of three per cent annually or 
more, the exact increment depending 
on what average is used to measure 
prices. Adjusted for this trend, cur- 
rent levels for industrial stocks are 
well below the highs of all past major 
bull markets—27 points below even 
the latest (1946) peak in both the 
Dow-Jones and Standard & Poor’s 
averages and much further below all 
previous highs, using a three per cent 
annual rate of increase. 

Furthermore, all bull market tops 
recorded in the past have been fea- 
tured by high ratios of prices to earn- 
ings and dividends. This condition is 
most decidedly absent today. Never- 
theless, investors must recognize that 
their approach to investment prob- 
lems now should be quite different 
from that which would be appropriate 
under circumstances such as those 
which. prevailed in 1932 and 1942. 
Then, even individuals normally 
forced to follow conservative poli- 
cies were justified in making com- 
mitments in business cycle issues, 
since the possibility of gain consid- 
erably outweighed the chance of loss. 


This ts no longer the case, and ac- 
cordingly investors should now give 
primary emphasis to income rather 
than profit. 

During the later stages of a bull 
market, many stocks advance in 
spectacular fashion, and thus many 
people believe that large profits can 
be made at such a time. But such 
reasoning contains a double fallacy: 
first, that the fastest movers can be 
detected in advance, and second, that 
commitments in these issues will be 
sold at or near the top. Past ex- 
perience indicates beyond question 
that success in either of these respects 
must be based almost entirely on luck 
rather than on judgment. 

Certain specific warnings should 
be added to these generalizations. 
Television stocks have given a spec- 
tacular performance in the recent 
past, and over coming months other 
groups may exhibit similar pyrotech- 
nics. Intelligent investors should 
avoid such situations when, as is usu- 
ally the case, the market activity is 
based on rosy hopes for the more or 
less distant future rather than on 
solid current values and realistic me- 
dium term expectations. A boom in 
a given group based on passing 
market fancy is apt to collapse as sud- 
denly as it started, and as inexplic- 
ably, and subsequent losses are like- 
ly to be heavy. During early 1946, 
the airline, movie, liquor and depart- 
ment store issues made huge profits 
for their holders—on paper—but suf- 
fered huge declines thereafter. 


Practical Suggestions 


Even in industries not enjoying a 
fad at present, discrimination is es- 
sential. Highly leveraged situations 
should be avoided at current price 
levels, since their purchase can be jus- 
tified only on the dangerous assump- 
tion that corporate earnings and stock 
prices will enjoy a practically unin- 
terrupted rise for at least two or three 
more years. Moderate amounts of 
bonds or preferred stock outstanding 
ahead of a junior equity are not dan- 
gerous, but topheavy senior capitali- 
zations create undue risks. 

Similarly, the shares of enterprises 
occupying marginal positions offer no 
attraction. Sellers’ markets are a 
thing of the past in most lines; com- 
petition is increasing and will con- 
tinue to increase, to the detriment of 
high cost units and of those which 
can obtain a favorable share of the 
existing market only under abnormal 
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supply-demand conditions. In the 
railroad industry, the need for dis- 
crimination between marginal earn- 
ers and strongly entrenched units is 
especially obvious. 

As a rough rule of thumb whose 
application is again well exemplified 
by the rails, marginal units may be 
identified by their inability to earn 
profits either at all or on anywhere 
near the scale shown by industry 
leaders. If business continues to im- 
prove for the next several years, it 
may be that the percentage gains in 
earnings and stock prices for high 
cost producers would exceed those 
for better situated companies. How- 
ever, a very substantial gain in indus- 
trial activity would be required in 
order to bring about any such re- 
sult; the relative advantage of mar- 
ginal issues even in such a case would 
be small; and their relative disadvan- 
tage under any other conditions 
would be substantial. 

Some pitfalls exist even at the other 
end of the investment scale. High 
grade stocks with stable earnings and 
dividend records and good growth 
potentialities over coming years are, 
as a class, the best buys today, but in 
some cases recognition of this fact by 
informed investors has pushed prices 
so high that even the bluest of blue 
chips may involve unacceptable risks. 
The mere fact that a given issue is 
selling above its 1937 or 1946 top is 
not, of course, conclusive proof of 
overvaluation, since in many cases 
earning power, asset values, dividend 
payments and financial position have 
shown notable improvement since 
these earlier years. 

Although not a matter of immedi- 
ate concern, investors should recog- 
nize that present prosperity is partly 
artificial, being based to some extent 
on essentially temporary factors such 
as ECA and deficit financing. Even- 
tually these supporting factors will 
be withdrawn, with more or less dis- 
location likely to occur at the time. 
Undue apprehension on this score is 
not justified; witness the compara- 
tive ease with which the economy 
made the transition from a period of 
inventory accumulation, with consum- 
er buying bolstered by war-deferred 
demand, to the present situation. 
Nevertheless, the market would 
doubtless reflect well in advance any 
prospect that artificial props to busi- 
ness activity might be removed, and 
investors should watch for such an 
occurrence, 
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& Stocks Reasonably Priced 
On Average Earnings 


These representative issues are selling for only 


ten times (or less) their average earnings for 


the 1939-48 period, despite 


a common stock indexes 
are at the highest levels of recent 
years, but corporate profits generally 
have risen in much greater propor- 
tion. As one result, the ratio of 
prices to earnings has narrowed 
steadily. Despite the generous returns 
received in the way of dividends and 
capital appreciation, investors have 
shown little disposition to abandon 
the caution and timidity with which 
they viewed the market in the earlier 
stages of the advance. 

Investor caution at this time may 
be regarded as natural enough in 
view of the ground covered since 
1942, when the Dow-Jones industrial 
average halted its downtrend at 92.92 
and began the long climb to the pres- 
ent level above 200. Neither the 
market nor profits can be expected to 
rise indefinitely, and market appraisal 
of the value of securities must take 
into consideration the possibility of a 
reversal of the profit trend. 


Recession Over-Discounted 


In many instances, however, prices 
of securities may be regarded as hav- 
ing over-discounted. the extent and 
duration of any recession in earnings. 
Business observers generally agree 
that the over-all price structure will 
show a moderate downward adjust- 
ment this year and that 1950 corpo- 
rate profits will be somewhat less 
than in 1949. But by and large many 
representative common stocks appear 


favorable prospects 


to be selling on the assumption that 
earnings will return to the prewar 
basis. 

In relation to 1949 profits, price- 
earnings ratios of individual stocks 
vary greatly. General Motors, for in- 
stance, is selling at a little over five 
times its earnings last year, while du 
Pont sells at more than 13 times its 
1949 net per share. In each case the 
market has appraised the latest earn- 
ings realistically, recognizing the spe- 
cial factors which entered into the 
cyclical automotive industry’s recent 
years’ profits, and the favorable fu- 
ture earnings and growth prospects 
of du Pont. 


Interesting Period 


Calculation of price-earnings ratios 
on the basis of annual or latest quar- 
terly earnings is of less significance 
to the investor than where the ratio 
is based on average earnings over a 
long term period, during which gen- 
eral business conditions have run the 
gamut from near-depression to un- 
usual prosperity. 

The ten-year period from 1939 
through 1948 affords some interesting 
comparisons. As business entered 
1939 it was just emerging from the 
1937-38 recession. Before 1939 end- 
ed the European war broke out, and 
from 1942 through most of 1945 this 
country was embroiled in the war. 
Then followed the postwar period of 


Please turn to page 23 


Stocks at Reasonable Price-Earnings Ratios 


-——Earned Per Share-——_, 


Average ——Annual——, ———Dividends———_, Recent 

1939-48 1948 1949 Since 1949 *1950 Price 
Air Reduction ............ $2.31 $2.36 $2.26 1917 $1.00 $0.50 22 
Container Corporation ..... 4.62 10.12 846 1936 4.00 0.75 45 
Electric Auto-Lite ........ 480 816 7.58 1935 3.00 0.75 43 
Firestone Tire & Rubber... 8.27 al3.84 a882 1924 4.00 1.00 59 
Norfolk & Western........ 479 619 3.20 1901 4.00 0.75 48 
Socony-Vacuum .......... 180 4.18 3.09 1912 1.10 0.25 17 
Sperry Corporation ....... 3.54 432 2.62 1934 2.00 b 28 
Standard Brands .......... 2.54 2.05 2.34 1899 1.45 0.30 23 


*Declared or paid to April 26. a—Year ended October 31. b—Pays semi-annually: July and December. 
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Better Results 


For Airlines 


Completing transition from subnormal postwar years, 
carriers hauled more passengers and freight at 
less expense in 1949. Further growth still indicated 


¥. exception, the major 
airlines which reported deficits 
in 1947 and 1948 climbed out of 
the red last year. For some it had 
taken at least two years to recover 
from the postwar dip in revenues 
caused by uneconomic practices and 
by a decline in passenger miles in 
1948, the first such drop in the in- 
dustry’s history. New management 
helped to do it for Transcontinental 
& Western Air and Capital Airlines. 
Other companies made a few execu- 
tive changes here and there but in 
every case the watchword was econ- 
omy and more efficient operations. 
Now that the task of replacing un- 
economic DC-3s, and to a large ex- 
tent DC-4s also, is nearly over, the 
airlines are in the clear with black- 
ink figures replacing red throughout 
most of the year. 


Winter Troubles 


Barring Eastern Air Lines and 
National (which share the lucrative 
New York-Florida run) and- Delta 
which does most of its business below 
the Mason-Dixon Line, the major air 
carriers customarily lose money dur- 
ing the winter and make it up during 
the later months. American, United 
and TWA are all reporting substan- 
tial losses as usual for the first three 
months due to the low level of travel 
in winter and to less favorable flying 
conditions. Winter flying perform- 
ance, however, improved substantial- 
ly for most companies this year, with 
better on-time and operational rec- 
ords. Principal reason for American’s 
larger first-quarter deficit (28 cents 
a common share this year.vs. a deficit 
of 9 cents one year earlier) was an 
11-day strike of supply and mainte- 
nance employes, although the com- 
pany also incurred higher costs in- 
cidental to experimental air coach 
service in DC-4s. After the faster 
DC-6s were brought into coach ser- 
vice in March, and the DC-4s aban- 
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Pan American World Airways 


doned, load factors as high as 85 per 
cent began to be reported for “high- 
density” planes carrying 70 people. 

The problem of smail pay-loads in 
winter is a perennial one which the 
airlines are still trying to solve. More 
electronic aids which have been in- 
stalled at airports throughout the na- 
tion have enabled the companies to 
complete many flights which other- 
wise might have been cancelled, but 
load factors are down pretty far in 
winter. TWA reported a load factor 
of 50.4 per cent for the first two 
months, United 52.7, and American 
56.8, and these were among the bet- 
ter showings. 

Another adverse factor, of course, 
is the effect of air accidents on the 


A Fiseal Glance at the 


traveling public. Revenues during the 
last two months of 1949 were serious- 
ly affected by the collision of a mili- 
tary plane with an Eastern Air Lines 
transport over Washington Airport 
early in November following a num- 
ber of widely-publicized accidents in- 
volving B-29s. An American Airlines 
plane then crashed in Dallas on 
November 28. The result was that 
revenues of all the air carriers were 
hurt. This means still further effort 
and expense in “educating” the pub- 
lic on the increasing regularity and 
dependability of airlines. The rail- 
roads, meanwhile, publicize the slogan 
“When you have to get there, take a 
Pullman.” 

Considering these adverse circum- 
stances, the airlines did very well last 
year in increasing their passenger 
mileage 13 per cent to a new record 
at a time when total first-class travel 
(air traffic plus Pullman) was con- 
tinuing its postwar decline. In 1946, 
when air and Pullman passenger 
miles totaled 18 billion, the airlines 
accounted for 32.4 per cent of the 
whole. Last year, when total first- 
class passenger miles dipped to 17.1 
billion, the airlines carried 38.4 per 
cent. Due to improvements in regu- 
larity and dependability of airline 
schedules, the industry expects to 
continue its gains this year. 


Efficiency Increased 


Proof of increased efficiency is 
found in comparative costs per rev- 
enue ton-mile. In :1948, the four 
largest domestic carriers (TWA, 
American, United and Eastern) in- 
curred an average expense of 54.9 
cents per revenue ton-mile. Eastern 
was first as usual with 53.9 cents, 
American second with 54 cents, 
United third, 54.6 cents, and TWA 


Please turn to page 22 


Leading Airlines 


c—— Revenues ———,, Divi- 

(Millions) r—— Earned Per Share——, dends Recent 
Company: 1947 1948 1949 1947 1948 1949 1949 Price 
American Airlines ...... $81.7 $89.3 $103.2 D$0.74 D$0.67 $0.79 None 11 
Braniff Airways ........ 12.2 146 184 D1.15 0.19 0.22 None 9 
Capital Airlines ........ 20.3 23.3 269 D554 D0.26 3.51 None 10 

Chicago & Southern.... 8.6 105 124 D0.54 126 124 $0.35 5% 
Delta Air Lines......... all.5 al2.9 a15.2 aD0.62 al.28 a0.41 025 15 
Eastern Air Lines....... So Gaz -Gas 0.53 0.98 0.82 None 15 

Mid-Continent Airlines. . 5.8 6.9 7.5 0.47 0.27 0.78 0.50 7% 
National Airlines ....... b7.9 b12.7. ¢11.7 bD2.59 b0.04 c0.16 None 8 
Pan American Airways.. 142.4 145.2 N.R. 0.48 0.75 N.R. 0.25 10 
Trans. & Western Air... 78.5 101.0 1060 D819 D063 1.53 None 20 
United Air Lines........ 69.0 83.2 916 D219 D072 0.88 None 16 
Western Air Lines...... 124 105 11.5 D1.80 0.26 0.82 None 9 





a—Years ended June 30. 
31, 1950. D—Deficit. N.R.—Not reported. 


b—Years ended June 30 of following year. 


c—Nine months ended March 
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losed-end investment trusts were 
sellers of securities during the 
first quarter of 1950. Although a few 
companies remained on the buying 
side of the market, these were excep- 
tions to the general pattern of con- 
traction of portfolios and increases 
in holdings of cash and Government 
bonds. Of the 13 closed-end funds 
included in this study, nine reported 
higher percentages of cash and Gov- 
ernments at the end of the first quar- 
ter as compared with December 31 
statements. For the 13 companies 
under consideration, cash and Gov- 
ernments were more than 25 per 
cent higher on March 31 than at last 
year-end. 

The larger aggregate cash total for 
the entire group was due in part to 
the flotation of additional shares by 
General Public Service on March 13, 
which made more than $5.5 million 


Closed-End Trusts 


Were Sellers 


On Balance 


Fund managers shifted to the selling side of the 
market in the first quarter of this year. Utilities con- 


tinued to attract the strongest investment interest 


By Joseph 


available to the company for invest- 
ment in portfolio securities. A review 
of General Public Service’s portfolio 
shows heavy purchases in the elec- 
tric utility industry, somewhat lesser 
buying in the natural gas field and an 
almost unchanged position in other 


R. Lasser 


common stocks. By the end of the 
quarter General had added approxi- 
mately $3 million of the $5.5 million 
received to its stock holdings. 
During the three-month period, the 
stock market continued its steady ad- 
vance begun last June. However, the 
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Major Investment Trust Changes 


*Sold —— c——"Bought——__ ——— *Sold ——>. 





——"* Bought ~ ee 


No. of . of No. of No. of 

Issue _< —— — = Issue Trusts re Trente } a 

AUTOS, PARTS & ACCE IES: FOOD, BEVERAGES & LIQUOR: 
ene SE Girciceteckt Coss | - "Canad 2 (2) 5,500 
Borg-Warner ........... 3 (1) 8200 ...-, nee Wii iisiatig: ii BE 1 WO? oes US A 
sic ere pallibkanintwnte 1 5,000 = 3 (1) eyed Wrigley (Wm.) Jr....... 1 RE. cscausten’ “ase 

oO NOE thet cmrelnn Selves: eiebes ; 

Gener aietes  iis 3.) 28) MACHINERY & INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT: 
American Mach. & Fdry. ..... —...... 1 6,500 
BUILDING, EQUIP. & RENOVATION: — Gi _ bveais our ibd : on 
ood Machiner cack sili ,/89 
Armstrong Cork ........ 2 (1) 1600 1 3,000 Halliburton Oil Well 
Johns-Manville ......... 2400 1 2,000 Cementing ............ 240. QE 4 ee 
Lees (Jas.) & Soms...... ..... ss... 1 2,500 International Harvester... 1 2,000 2 (1) 8,300 
Lone Star Cement....... 3 (2) tT ee aay 
Minneapolis-Honeywell MINING & METALS: 

RS 1 ae ude (ee Aluminium, Ltd. ........ 2 (1) ae Swaaen, ' > anes 
Naetsoual Lead.......5... 1 a ee ee Aluminum Co. of Am.... 3 (2) 3,500 1 800 
Sherwin-Williams ....... .....  — eeses 4 (2) 5,200 American Sm. & Refining .....  —..... 1 5,000 
ere r ee 2 (1) 3,100 1 1,000 Consolidated Min’g & Sm. .....  —........ 2 (2) 9,800 
tS Se 2 (2) 2,460 Kennecott Copper ....... 1 3,500 1 2,000 

St. Ses cess suas. OU Rea 4 (2) 12,800 

ssnetagr nica MISCELLANEOUS: 

Allied Chemical & Dye... 1 | ee. ey See American Bank Note.... .....  ....- 3 (1) 8,600 
American Cyanamid..... ..... ..+.. 1 1,000 CLT. PHN 5s sss0ie. 1 eer a 
Dow Chemical........... 1 1,000 1 1,125 Glass Fibers ............ 2. Ee aes ee 
Hooker Electrochemical . 2 (1) 5,000 1 3,000 International Silver...... ..... Stunts 1 2,060 
Mathieson Chemical..... 3 (1) te” gases ee Mieitie 3. dns ilecanieds. OP. - ivizsc (aed 
Monsanto Chemical....... ..... sess. 1 2,000 Newport News Ship. & 
Potash Company RS RA cance chedo. cena 2 (1) 11,100 

Of America ........60. see0s ovens 1 1,500 Selected Re@usifies .oi.5 6c. 9 SEGA 1 10,000 
Union Carbide & Carbon ..... —..... 1 2,000 Tri-Continental Corp. ... .....000 weeee 1 28,000 
Victor Chemical Works.. ..... «..-. 1 2.000 SD 6 a isiiwesecninles eae 1 4,500 

Baas 2 
DRUGS: aia pinnae Coa (1) 4,600 1 4,000 
Abbott Laboratories..... ..... «2... 2 (2) 5,000 Chasatas Pasir & Pilte =... cas 1 2,500 
Bristol-Myers ......000. seeee sean 1 10,000 International Paper ..... 4 (3) Te Seesed TRS, 
ne ie Se ; 2) po ere eee Marathon Corp 1 2200 
Pata MOS: ORI icictUiscgieiee ( TOD 6 seteate, ( | me pare . Sorte be aaa ik a, OS ers Soar 
DE TE oc cicsitiadks Saxe (eebes 1 5,000 Union Bag & Paper..... 3 (1) 4300 cree sees 
: OFFICE EQUIPMENT: 
ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT: National Cash Register... ..... = ..... 1 9,200 
Emerson Electric Mfg.... .....  «.... 2 (1) 6,000 OILS & NATURAL GAS: 
General Electric......... 3 (2) 9,000 1 1,000 American Repeblics ‘odes 1 2,000 PP ee eee 77 
: Amerada Petroleum..... ..... ..... 1 1, 
FOOD, BEVERAGES & LIQUOR: Comdinneiel AEs. . oven chs vwnoc ict adn 3 (2) 10.200 
ee ee eee ae La ee ee 1 700 Coralie DO 3s bio kas wees? . ew bes 3,000 
Corn Products Refining... .....  —..... 3 (1) 5,900 et Ec rc iccsceves 2 (2) fae ae SF 
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pace of the rise during the quarter 
was modest. The Dow-Jones indus- 
trial average closed at 200.13 on De- 
cember 31, dipped to 196.81 on Janu- 
ary 13 to register its low for the 
period and then advanced to 210.62 
on March 25, closing the quarter at 
206.05. The historically high level of 
the market throughout the January- 
March months, no doubt, was one of 
the influences which prompted fund 
managers to pare portfolios whether 
purely analytical or formula timing 
methods were used in the adminis- 
tration of their respective funds. 
Business forecasts in the early months 


the opinion that some deflation was 
likely in the coming months. Groups 
such as oils, mining, metals and foods 
were sold and purchases were made 
in the chemical and utility industries. 

Retailing and merchandising issues 
also felt the pressure of selling and 
machinery and industrial equipment 
stocks were lightened. Improvement 
in the steel, railroad and paper fields 
prompted interest in these categories 
with appreciable buying occurring in 
the latter two industries. 


Spotlight on Utilities 


Once again, the utilities were the 


In several instances, large pur- 
chases were recorded. Four com- 
panies bought blocks of Texas Utili- 
ties ranging between 10,000 and 
15,000 shares. Individual commit- 
ments of between 10,000 and 15,000 
shares were made in Columbia Gas 
System, Commonwealth Edison, Mid- 
dle South Utilities, Northern Indiana 
Public Service, United Gas and 
United Light & Railways. General 
Public Service bought 20,000 shares 
of Virginia Electric Power and Leh- 
man purchased 2,000 shares of Peo- 
ples Gas Light & Coke. 

Within the oil group, 48 transac- 














e of the year, while good, were uncer- focal point of trading. More than tions were registered, consisting of 13 
‘ tain as to the expected trend for the 100 transactions were recorded in this buying orders and 35 sales. Lehman 
n latter half of 1950, augmenting the group during the quarter, accounting reduced its position in Continental 
cautious attitude engendered by high for over 30 per cent of all purchases Oil by 7,000 shares, sold 11,900 
e ff prices. and sales. Commitments were sub- shares of Gulf Oil and disposed of 
- The character of buying and sell- stantial, buying orders outweighing 20,000 shares of Union Oil of Cali- 
e ing indicated that managers were of _ sales 66 to 36. Please turn to page 22 
s}} For the First Quarter 1950 
= c——"*Bought——,,_ - *Sold ——"* Bought ae *Sold —— 
of No. of No. of No. of No. of No. of No. of No. of No. of 
es Issue Trusts Shares Trusts Shares Issue Trusts Shares Trusts Shares 
OILS & NATURAL GAS: UTILITIES: 
00 Dome Explor. (Western), American Natural Gas... 2 (2) a wétes. - Sade 
- BM. : 6 Sard divechdedanens eee |. etki < aes American Power & Light 2 (2) 974 1 2,900 
CRE TIE oad tcitawevet weaned geket! -' Yeas 3 (3) 15,900 Brazilian Lt. & Tract..... 1 Wee as 
Hugoton Production .... 1 rr aan F ‘ear . 
Humble Oil 3 (3) 2.200 eS a 3 (2) 3,500 
00 Missle Care. . ........ 3 (1) 2.800 ‘ Central Illinois Pub. Svce. 1 Se sade’ geees 
00 Chien Met Caos ’ ‘eee 7 400 Central & South West... 1 IM \ acta at & coes 
89 Philli s Petroleum ti hes ae a ce a 2 (1) 3'500 Cincinnati G. & E....... 3 (3) 10,500 2 (2) 1,800 
wnt... R 1'300 ok ee 2(1) —5,906 
7 Seaboard Oil (Del.)...... i 3,600 2 (1) 1'300 Columbia Gas System.... 2 (2) See” aseee’  Sawes 
00 Skelly Oil 4 (2) 9'900 naa Yr Edison... 2 (1) ro Te er 
ANNs aaa enna Cr Cine , Consolidated Edison..... 1 ane ae a aches 
I IR as Skee inwese Dl waees 15,000 ' 

Standard Oil of Cal...... 1.00. less 2h. Se Someeerre Mess: PP Mn ewe acess 
300 Standard Oil (Ind.)...... a SR Pos Dayton Power & Light.. ..... —..... 3(1) 3,100 
00 Sameer Gr EN: Jide. cas neice! 2 ake 6 (4) 17,960 Florida Power & Light.. 4 (2) 21,300 2 (2) 11,625 
200) Supers’ OF ois casdccess 1 a Pe ee Tiitmots Power... cus... 1 et | eaasa “ee 
100 Texas Pacific Coal & Oil. ..... =... 1 2,000 Iowa Power & Light.... 1 0 Se 
20) 8 Rt eon cee ee 1 20,000 Kansas City P. & Lt..... 2 (2) 8,000 zo ita 

RETAIL & MERCHANDISING: : Reins Weer Oe Baise cckes ones: ' 
Associated Dry Goods... ..... «see 1 4,500 Middle South Utilities... 3 (1) 21,100 1 4,500 
600 Federated Dep’t Stores.. 2 (1) 5,7 1 1,600 Minnesota Pwr. & Light ..... —_..... 3 (3) 3,450 
tee CE ES cs sknses oscee sees 1 3,000 Montana Power & Light ..... —..... 2 (2) 11,770 
aa CRORR EEE Bae 6bitscvale SORRO Deis 1 2,500 ia bese oa - & G.. 2 (2) 4,600 er ais 
fe ere se yee oe 1 1,400 lagara Fludsom POwer.. ..--. esse , 
wes pare Spices san as Gals 2 (1) ee errba gre his Niagara Mohawk Power. 1 73. reese 
May Dep’t Stores........ 1 3,000 2 (2) 2,200 North American......... 2 (2) 18,000 1 10,000 
100 Montgomery Ward ..... 1 1,000 2 (2) 9,000 Northern Indiana P. S... 1 BE iibawas ti seas 
000 ee ea eee, ae 1 2,000 Northern States Power.. 2 (2) 7,000 = 1 30,000 
= Sears, Roebuck.......... 1 2,000 3 (3) 8,000 ceaat ane it & Coke 2 (2) wae : can 
STEEL: eop es as 7 OoKe ’ 
000 Public Serv. Elect. & Gas ..... —..... 2 (1) 16,600 
tee 2 i pagan 2 (1) . i 2000s“ Rochester Gas & Electric .....  ..... 2 (1) ‘1,500 
mo | Youpuees ok: & Tas ae fate iq) St Joseph Light & Pwr. 2 (2) 2700 1 "80 
Dies! Vane ; outhern Company...... Be “Leeda? ?? shana 
ses | TEXTILES: Southern California Ed......  ...... 2(1) 5,800 
ide Celanese Corp............ 4 (2) 11,3001 2,000 Texas Gas Transmission. 1 See eacas.t. abies 
Industrial Rayon........ s-.++ sess 1 1,000 Texas Utilities .......... 5 (5) 46877 1 15,497 
Stevens (J. P.)....eeeee eerste 1 2,000 Tate Get «cde casace.:. 3 (2) 24400 1 5,500 
200 TOBACCO:: United Light & Railways 1 10,000 2 (2) 5,800 
: Liggett & Myers......... ....- ese 1 700 Utah Power & Light.... 2 (1) 0 a eee 
Reynolds (R. J.) B....... 2 (2) 8,000 1 4,000 Views peg i Power.. , ai = ENS marae Pond 
<n TRANSPORTATION : est Penn Electric...... Der Giacawacs tb chacws 
700 . Wisconsin Electric Power 1 a ee 
ii | Atchinon, Toomka 85.7.2) ggg 1 soo Wiseomen Hecing Homes FM 
,000 Great Northern Rwy..... 2 (1) i —— eT *Figures in parentheses represent number of managements buying or 
we Seaboard Air Line R.R... 1 Goes Tia dss | ode selling shares. 
<LD 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 








"Also FW" refers to the last previous item in this department. 
Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 
of Listed Stocks. Consult individual Stock Factographs for 
further vital information and statistical data on these items. 


Allied Chemical A+ 

Proposed stock split will give this 
sound investment equity wider dis- 
tribution; price, 232. (Pays $2 qu. 
and yr-end extra; pd. 1949, $10.) 
Some time after mid-1950, sharehold- 
ers will vote on a proposal to split 
the stock on a 4-for-1 basis. This 
will mark the first major change in 
capital structure since company’s for- 
mation in 1920. Allied’s position as 
a leading producer of basic chemi- 
cals has improved steadily; record 
results were reached in 1949. About 
$30 million was spent last year on 
plant expansion to increase facilities 
for the production of detergents, plas- 
ticizers and a new ammonium-nitrate 
ammonia solution to be used as a fer- 
tilizer. New products suggest the 
maintenance of a high operating level. 


American Cyanamid B+ 

Although up sharply from the 
year’s low, stock—at 69—is not un- 
reasonably priced in relation to earn- 
ing power, and retention seems war- 
ranted. (Pays 62¥%c qu. plus Jan. 
extra; pd. 1949, $2.) First quarter 
1950 earnings soared to $3.03 per 
share from $1.51 per share a year 
earlier, almost equaling the $3.84 re- 
ported for all of 1948. Undoubtedly, 
profits from the new antibiotic aureo- 
mycin contributed substantially to this 
showing. Proposed extensions and 
improvements to existing plants and 
research laboratories, and the con- 
struction of new facilities, are to be 
financed by the sale to stockholders of 
a new Series B convertible preferred 
stock. Designed to raise $37.5 million, 
the new issue will be offered to com- 
mon stockholders of record around 
May 16 on the basis of one new share 


for each eight shares held. (Also 
FW, March 8). 
American Telephone A 


This high grade investment stock 
has definite income appeal at its re- 
cent price of 155, where yield is 
around 5.8% from the $9 dividend. 
8 


Reflecting the continued heavy de- 
mand for service, the Bell System 
added some 500,000 phones in the 
first quarter of the current year, 
bringing the total to 33.9 million. The 
volume of toll and long distance mes- 
sages also is appreciably ahead of a 
year ago, and the necessary new con- 
struction to meet this demand is ex- 
pected to be financed mostly through 
equity capital, either by debenture 
conversion or sale of new stock. In 
the three months ended February 28, 
the Bell System reported net profits 
equal to $2.80 per share on 26 million 
average shares outstanding vs. $1.89 
per share on an average 23.4 million 
shares in the comparable period a 
year earlier. There are numerous ap- 
plications pending for rate increases 
and additional adjustments will be 
sought. (Also FW, Jan. 18.) 


Glidden Company B 

Now at 29, the shares constitute 
a businessman's commitment, (Pays 
40c qu. plus Jan. extra; pd. 1949, 
$1.60 plus 2% stk.) Sales in March 
1950 were 15 per cent above a year 
earlier, breaking all records for that 
month. Projected to an annual basis, 
this sales rate is about five per cent 
below the record volume of $202 mil- 
lion for fiscal 1948. The operating 
profit for the five months ended March 
31 was 20 per cent above that for the 
similar period of fiscal 1949. Although 
the outstanding stock was recently in- 
creased by 178,800 shares, there is 
little doubt that larger share profits 
will be reported for the fiscal year to 
end October 31 next. 


Great Northern pfd. B 

At 40, the market is capitalizing 
1950 prospects conservatively (Pays 
$1 qu.) The operating deficit for the 
first two months of the current year 
does not reflect probable full year’s 
results inasmuch as the first quarter 
normally produces little if any income. 
Shipping around the Great Lakes is 
resumed about April-May, and oper- 


Opinions are based on data and information regarded as 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- 
ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


ations for this carrier thereafter 
improve substantially. The current 
high rate of steel operations assures 
a continuing heavy movement of ore 
and large scale activity in the building 
trades indicates a heavy demand for 
lumber. Increased diesel power large- 
ly accounted for the $4 million saving 
in fuel costs last year; by the end of 
1950, 68 more diesel locomotives will 
be operating. The improvement in net 
earnings for the current year could be 
substantial. (Also FW, Nov. 23.) 


Lone Star Gas B 

At 26, stock is reasonably priced on 
favorable longer term earnings out- 
look. (Pays 30c qu.) Company pres- 
ently is engaged in a large scale pipe 
line expansion and property develop- 
ment program. In the five year period 
commencing this year it is estimated 
that capital expenditures will require 
an outlay of some $81 million. To 
finance this project, company will 
borrow around $32.5 million, “pos- 
sibly from banks.” The remainder 
($48.5 million) is expected to come 
from current earnings. The company’s 
oil subsidiary, Lone Star Producing 
Company, has about 1400 acres under 
lease in Scurry County, West Texas 
which have been “proven” to be pro- 
ductive of crude oil. Up to date 18 
wells have been completed in this area 
and conceivably 40 wells will be 
drilled before all possibilities have 
been exhausted. (Also FW, Dec. 14.) 


Mack Trucks C+ 

Any appeal held by the shares—now 
14—1s definitely of a speculative 
nature. (No divs. since Sept. ’48.) 
Company continued to hold leadership 
in the larger capacity truck field in 
1949 but over-all sales dropped 28 
per cent to $78.3 million and even 
after a $1.54 per share tax carry-back 
credit a deficit of $2.71 a share was 
sustained vs. a profit of $1.56 in 1948. 
Export sales declined to less than half 
the 1948 level, reflecting the dwin- 
dling market for transit buses. Both 
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unit and dollar sales showed an up- 
ward trend in each quarter of last 
year. Mack’s strong financial position 
is indicated by net working capital 
equivalent to $23 on each of the 
1,494,668 outstanding shares. 


Mathieson Chemical ae 

New production developments war- 
rant continued retention, at 53. (Pays 
62'%c qu.) The acquisition last year of 
new properties strengthened the com- 
pany’s position in the fertilizer indus- 
try and more recently, Mathieson 
entered the comparatively new and 
growing field of petroleum chemicals. 
A $27 million joint venture with Ten- 
nessee Gas Transmission has resulted 
in the formation of Mathieson Hydro- 
carbon Chemical Corporation. Plants, 
to be operating by July 1951, will-be 
constructed in Kentucky. Amnong the 
products scheduled for production are 
ethylene glycol, an anti-freeze and 
acrylo-nitrile, a basic raw material for 
synthetic fibres. (Also FW, Dec. 7.) 


National Biscuit B+ 

Now around 37, stock affords an 
attractive income. (Now pays 50c 
qu..) The slight decline in sales and 
earnings for the first quarter of 1950 
is attributed to strikes and increased 
unemployment. Results for the full 
year, however, should compare favor- 
ably with last year. Completion of the 
modernization program will make 
possible important operating econo- 
mies. Twenty-two plants now operat- 
ing will be consolidated into nine 
modern plants and labor costs are ex- 
pected to be reduced by 50 per cent 
over the next five to seven years. 
“Ex’’-non-recurrent items, net per 
share last year would have been the 
largest in. the company’s history. 


(Also FW, Feb. 22.) 


Pennsylvania Power & Light B 

Stock has attractive growth poten- 
tial and also provides a fair return; 
recent price, 25. (Pays 30c qu.) Man- 
agement estimates earnings for the 12 
months to end June 30, 1950 at $2.50 
per share and states that “the outlook 
for the remaining months of 1950 is 
bright.” Operating revenues in the 
first quarter of the current year 
showed an increase of 7 per cent over 
the same period in 1949 while net rose 
some 27 per cent. Thus, the improved 
outlook, according to management, 
“would seem to indicate the possibility 
of a more liberal dividend policy for 
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the common stock in the near future”. 
The 1950 construction budget ap- 
proximates $28.6 million with around 
50 per cent to be used for the Sun- 
bury, Pa., plant. Capital expenditures 
between now and 1952 are estimated 
at $60.5 million. (Also FW, Nov. 
16.) 


Plough, Inc. B 

Shares may be held for steady in- 
come and fair growth potential; cur- 
rent price, 12. (Pays 15c¢ qu.) Higher 
advertising, pension and depreciation 
costs largely accounted for the decline 
in 1949 earnings to $1.05 a share 
compared with $1.12 reported in 1948. 
New products introduced last year, 
including St. Joseph anti-histamine 
tablets and Mexsana skin cream, more 
than offset discontinued items and 
sales of $15.5 million were at a record 
high, $250,000 above the 1948 level. 
These items also contributed to the 
rise in first quarter (1950) net to 33 
cents per share compared with 30 


cents in the like year-earlier period. 
(Also FW, Oct. 19.) 


Pullman, Inc. B+ 

The shares (now 36) are a busi- 
nessman’s investment. (Pays 50c qu.) 
Under the new financing plan recently 
announced by Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society, Pullman will manu fac- 
ture 1,300 new freight cars to be 
leased to the Atlantic Coast Line 
Railroad ; Equitable will pay Pullman 
80 per cent of the purchase price of 
the cars initially and the balance in 
installments over a five-year period. 
Pullman’s 1949 earnings ($2.42 a 
share vs. $3.18 in 1948) were down 
one-third due to a 45 per cent drop 
in freight car deliveries (16,259 com- 
pared with 29,280 in °48) and a de- 
cline in oil refinery construction by 
the M. W. Kellogg subsidiary. In the 
nine years 1941-1949, Pullman re- 
duced its outstanding stock by 40 per 
cent through the purchase and retire- 
ment of 1,544,489 shares at an aver- 
age cost of $41.77 a share. Freight 
car purchases up to March 31 “have 
fallen short of expectations’ but the 
new car financing plan holds possi- 
bilities of improvement. 


Sharp & Dohme B 

Shares are not bargatn-priced at 42, 
but growth prospects are above-aver- 
age. (Pays 35c qu.) New facilities 
now under construction in Baltimore, 
Md., will about double the size of the 


plant in that city. Research labora- 
tories at West Point, Pa. will be com- 
pleted by the end of 1951 at a cost of 
$3.8 million and a power plant to be 
built at this location will cost an ad- 
ditional $2 million. Sales climbed 11 
per cent in 1949 and, after a 32 cents 
a share charge for currency devalua- 
tion abroad, profits totaled $3.96 a 
share compared with $3.29 in 1948. 
More than 40 per cent of last year’s 
sales were from products less than 
five years old. (Also FW, Feb. 22.) 


Shell Oil Bob 

Selling at 37, shares represent one 
of the more attractive equities in the 
petroleum group. (Now pays 50c 
qu.; pd. $3 in 1948-1949.) Shell plans 
to construct a large scale natural 
gasoline extraction plant in the Elk 
City field in Oklahoma, capable of 
handling 100 million cubic feet of 
natural gas a day. The world-wide 
group of Shell companies plans to 
spend $18 million on research in 
1950, with the largest amount to be 
spent in the United States. Profits in 
1949 were equal to $5.67 on each of 
the 13.5 million outstanding shares as 
against $8.27 in 1948, and net in the 
first quarter of 1950 was close to the 
$1.59 reported in the comparable 1949 
period. Holdings of cash and Gov- 
ernments now exceed $100 million in 
comparison with $73 million at the 
1949 year end. 


Swift Internacional C+ 

Reorganization would probably 
lead to dividend resumption; price, 
14. (No div. since April 1948.) On 
May 22 stockholders will vote on a 
reorganization plan. A new com- 
pany, International Packers, incor- 
porated in Delaware—Swift Interna- 
cional was formed under Argentine 
laws—will offer new shares to Swift 
stockholders on an even exchange 
basis. The American company will 
be the new parent for subsidiaries op- 
erating in Argentina, Uruguay, 
Brazil, Australia and New Zealand, 
and under the new arrangement fu- 
ture remittances from the subsidiaries 
will flow directly to the United 
States. Prior to dividend suspension 
in 1948 resulting from Argentine re- 
strictions on foreign exchange, dis- 
tributions had been uninterrupted for 
close to 30 years. Success of the plan 
is contingent upon acceptance by at 
least 80 per cent of presently out- 
standing stock. 
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West Penn Electric 
Yields Over 7 Per Cent 


Utility has completed refinancing and cor- 


porate simplification program. Earnings cover 
current $1.80 dividend rate by good margin 


W Penn Electric’s plan for 


corporate simplification to meet 
the requirements of the Public Utility 
Holding Company Act was put into 
effect in the early fall of 1949 and 
major changes were made in its 
financial structure. As a result a 
greater proportion of the earnings of 
its operating subsidiaries is now avail- 
able for dividends on its common 
stock. This is evidenced by an in- 
crease in the common dividend rate 
from 25 cents per share in the first 
quarter of 1949 to 37% cents in the 
second quarter and to 45 cents in 
both the third and fourth quarters. 


Structure Simplified 


During 1949 West Penn Electric 
retired all of its 6 per cent and 7 per 
cent preferred stocks, its $7 dividend 
Class A stock and its 5 per cent de- 
bentures, and adjusted its accounts to 


reflect the underlying book value of 
its investments. It acquired the com- 
mon shares of West Penn Power, 
formerly held by West Penn Rail- 
ways, and the common stock of 
Monongahela Power, previously 
owned by West Penn Power. It now 
owns directly the entire common 
stock of all its operating subsidiaries. 

One major effect of the consumma- 
tion of its simplification plan was re- 
moval by the SEC of its order of 
1945, restricting common stock divi- 
dend payments by Monongahela 
Power to $800,000 in a single cal- 
endar year. With the cancellation of 
this limitation, there is no barrier to 
the flow of dividends from current 
earnings any place within West Penn 
Electric’s system. 

Under the plan, West Penn Rail- 
ways was so reorganized as to cease 
being a holding company and addi- 








Headed for 150 Cities 





General Electric Company's 10-car streamliner—''The More Power to America 

Special"—has been put on tour of some 150 key industrial centers, exhibiting more 

than 2,000 of the latest products, systems and techniques for producing and 

utilizing electric power. At each stop the train will be inspected by invited 

representatives of utility companies, manufacturing and transportation indus- 
tries, the Government and municipalities. 
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tional reserves were set up against 
its property accounts. Now engaged 
solely in the transportation business, 
it recently substituted buses for street 
cars in a part of its territory and 
now has an application before the 
Pennsylvania Public Utility Commis- 
sion for authority to further abandon 
railway systems for bus lines. 

At the close of the year the capital- 
ization of West Penn Electric was 
comprised of $31 million of collateral 
trust bonds of 1974, which will be re- 
tired through annual payments to the 
sinking fund over the next 25 years, 
nearly $4.4 million of non-callable 
bonds of 1960, originally issued by 
West Penn Traction but assumed as 
to principal and interest, and 3.2 mil- 
lion shares of common stock. In addi- 
tion to these parent company securi- 
ties, the five operating subsidiaries 
had $146.1 million of funded debt and 
$62.8 million of preferred stocks in 
the hands of the public. This total of 
subsidiary funded debt and preferred 
stock does not include the $6 million 
of preferred stock which Mononga- 
hela Power is now selling to the pub- 
lic at competitive bidding. 


Plant Expanded 


The West Penn Electric system 
has greatly expanded its electric gen- 
eration and distribution facilities in 
recent years by the addition of 50,000 
kilowatts in 1948 and 210,000 kw in 
1949. The construction program also 
provides for new additions of 44,000 
kw this year and 80,000 kw in 1951, 
both of which are now being built. 
Present generating capacity is rough- 
ly 20 per cent above the highest de- 
mand ever made upon it, as compared 
with 14 per cent for the entire coun- 
try. ‘Construction outlays were $46.3 
million in 1948 and $41 million last 
year, but they will total approximate- 
ly $33 million this year and about the 
same in 1951, since a part of the cost 
of the installations has been paid in 
advance, 

Despite work stoppages in the coal 
fields and strikes in the steel and alu- 
minum industries in 1949, operating 
revenues were the highest on record. 
Electric revenues of $78 million were 
practically $3.5 million above the year 
before, with residential revenues up 
11.8 per cent and commercial rev- 
enues up 9.8 per cent, while sales to 
industrial customers declined 1.9 per 
cent. The number of customers in 

Please turn to page 22 
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uring January of this year, at a 
time when its principal com- 
petitor was enjoying very satisfactory 


earnings, American Safety Razor 
Corporation deferred dividend action 
on its stock. Gillette went on to re- 
port earnings of $1.69 per common 
share for the March quarter vs. $1.06 
a year earlier, a gain of 60 per cent. 
American Safety Razor’s net for the 
quarter, however, amounted to only 
one cent per share vs. eight cents for 
the similar 1949 period. 

While the differing characteristics 
of these two industry leaders are 
deep-rooted, their history since the 
end of the war has provided the 
major contrast. From 1945 to 1948, 
Gillette more than tripled net income 
on slightly more than twice the 





American Safety Razor 


Earned 

Sales Per Divi- Price Range 
Year (Millions) Share dends High Low 
1929..N.R. $0.86 $0.83 12%—7 
1932.. $6.1 0.38 0.50 3K— 2% 
1937.. 8.5 0.82 0.67 9 —5 
1938.. 7.5 0.49 0.42%47 —4 
1939.. 7.7 0.51 0.40 54%— 3% 
1940.. 7.7 0.24 0.23 4y%4— 1% 
1941.. 9.1 0.42 0.17 2x%— 1% 
1942.. 13.0 0.56 0.25 3%— 1% 
1943.. 15.1 0.70 0.33 5 —2% 
1944... 21.3 0.99 0.42 64%4— 4% 
1945.. 22.8 1.31 0.50- 1254%— 6% 
1946.. 19.6 2.42 0.75 20 —14% 
1947.. 15.3 0.80 1.25 163%— 9% 
1948... 13.5 0.47 0.75 12%— 6% 
1949.. 15.3 0.14 0.50 84%— 6% 
Three months ended March 31: 
1948.. $3.4 $0.08 a$0.25  .......... 
1949..N.R. 0.01 None a9%— 7 





a—To April 26 N.R.—Not reported. 
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Mixed Results for Razor Makers 


Gillette continues to dominate field, with a highly satis- 





factory income record. Costly promotion of products in 


amount of dollar sales. American 
Safety Razor lost considerable ground 
in the meantime, with both sales and 
earnings falling off sharply. There 
was an upward jump, from $1.31 
per share in 1945 to $4.42 the fol- 
lowing year, and then a dwindling off 
to 47 cents in 1948 and 14 cents last 
year. 

The important point is that al- 
though both companies sought to 
broaden their line of products after 
the war, Gillette limited its acquisi- 
tions to only one concern, the Toni 
Company, manufacturer of a home 
“permanent wave” and a shampoo. 
American Safety Razor, on the other 
hand, added a number of lines, all of 
them in highly competitive fields, and 
it would be too much to expect for all 
to be immediately successful. Soon 
after the war Royal Oak toiletries 
for men made their appearance, then 
an A.S.R. pocket cigarette lighter, 
followed by a Heritage table lighter 
accompanied by a cigarette urn on a 
tray. Major items were changed or 
modified, and certain additions were 
made. Featured in the company’s 
annual reports for various years is a 
new Gem razor with the “Guiding 
Eye,” the Gem Micromatic razor with 
Push-Pak dispenser containing 10 
blades, and the Gem Feather Weight 
which was introduced last year. In 
addition to the Push-Pak dispenser 
in the razor blade department, a new 
Silver Star Duridium double-edge 
blade has been brought out, “The 
Razor Blade Your Face Can’t Feel.” 
Several new pocket and table lighter 
models also have appeared. 

American Safety Razor has thus 
been active, alert and competitive and 
has made considerable progress not 
only in its original field but in others 
as well. It is now in second place as 
respects volume of cigarette lighters, 
for example, and has enlarged its 
cosmetics lines which today include 
Antoime and Jaquet cosmetics plus 
Lightfoot toilet soaps and La Grace 
industrial soaps. Surgical blades and 
handles, blades for textile use and 


new fields has cut into American Safety Razor‘s earnings 





several other products are manufac- 
tured. But in adding new products 
such as cigarette lighters, and in the 
further development of its razor and 
razor-blade lines, the company has 
had to resort to extensive and costly 
promotion and advertising in order 
to compete with companies already 
well entrenched in these fields. De- 
velopment and promotion costs there- 
fore have cut heavily into income 
during the last three years. (Another 
new product which has been under 
development since 1945 is a camera 
which the company plans to test- 
market in a selected city beginning 
May 1, expanding later to other cities 
and to the country at large.) 
Gillette’s expansion into a new field 
has paid off better. In January 1948 
the Toni Company was acquired for 
$11.5 million cash with an additional 
$8 million to be paid out of future 
Toni earnings. The new unit is cur- 
rently operating as a division of the 
parent company, maintaining its iden- 
tity as a separate organization under 
the same management. Although the 
price paid seemed rather high, the 
acquisition has turned out very well. 
During 1949, Toni earned more than 
$7.5 million, and by the end of the 
Please turn to page 22 





Gillette Safety Razor 


Earned 

Sales Per Divi- Price Range 
Year (Millions) Share dends High Low 
1929.. N.R. $3.26 $5.00 143 —80 
1932.. N.R. 1.98 1.00 24%4—10% 
1937.. $18.0 1.50 1.00 20%— 8 
1938.. 15.8 0.72 0.70 11%— 6% 
1939.. 18.0 0.89 0.60 83e— 5% 
1940.. 19.3 0.55 0.40 6%4— 3 
1941.. 228 0.81 0.45 44— 2% 
1942.. 24.4 0.82 0.45 54%4— 3 
1943.. 27.6 1.04 0.70 94— 4% 
1944.. 33.5 1.24 0.80 164—7% 
1945.. 37.8 1.74 120 26%4—13% 
1946.. 518 4.55 2.50 423%4—22% 


1947.. 596 511 2.37% 36%4—23% 


1948.. 85.9 680 3.00 39%—27% 
1949.. 905 626 3.25 37%—24 


Three months ended March 31: 


1949.. N.R. $1.06 
1950.. N.R. 


a—To April 26. 


1.69 a$2.37%4 2397-3354 
N.R.—Not reported. 
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We Need The extraordinary 
More heights of achieve- 
Giants ment that can be 


reached by a_ well 
managed business enterprise are viv- 
idly portrayed by the accomplish- 
ments of General Motors Corporation 
in 1949. Earnings after taxes last 
year were $656,400,000, the largest 
on record for an American corpora- 
tion. To appreciate the size and im- 
portance of this, points out Ralph 
Hendershot, financial editor of the 
New York World-Telegram «and 
Sun, note that GM’s earnings were 
more than seven times as large as the 
net earnings in 1949 of all the banks 
and trust companies chartered by the 
State of New York. 

To do the volume of business rep- 
resented by such earnings demands 
tremendous expenditures. GM, for 
example, paid out $580 million in 
total taxes to federal, state and local 
governments, a sum almost as large 
as its net income. These tax pay- 
ments amounted to $216 million more 
than the company paid its stockhold- 
ers in dividends. 

No one could rightfully call this 
giant-size corporation a monopoly for 
it has plenty of stiff competition from 
vigorous rivals, such as Chrysler, 
Ford and others. In addition there 
is to be considered its value in pro- 
viding work for countless numbers 
of individuals who are not in its di- 
rect employ, including the 18,000 in- 
dependent merchants who are profit- 
ably engaged in handling its various 
products. It would be extremely dif- 
ficult to trace with accuracy the ex- 
tent to which its tendrils reach out 
and provide sustenance for our eco- 
nomic well being. 

Giants such as GM have contrib- 
uted to our prosperity in the past 
and will continue to do so in the fu- 
ture as long as we do not shackle 
their freedom. We could say with- 
out reservation that America cannot 
develop too many such giants, for 
they are the rocks upon which the 
nation’s growth has been founded and 
its stability rests. 
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Labor In reviewing what has 
Has transpired during the 
Benefited P25t ten hectic years, it 


becomes clear that the 
chief beneficiary of the decade was 
labor, and especially organized labor. 
According to the Department of 
Labor, the average unmarried fac- 
tory worker received 20 per cent 
more in real wages in 1949 than 
he did ten years ago—and this de- 
spite increases in cost of living and 
in income taxes. A married worker 
with three dependents received 34 
per cent more. 

Personally, I do not begrudge or- 
ganized labor its wage advances. It 
is one of the privileges of life for 
any person or group to get what it 
can as long as this is done without 
use of force. In its own self-inter- 
est, however, labor should stop to 
consider whether it has reached a 
major cross-road. Perhaps it would 
be expedient for organized labor to 
cease pressing for more and more 
benefits, for certainly there must be 
a saturation point beyond which the 
business economy cannot successfully 
support additional wage burdens. Re- 
cent increases in unemployment indi- 
cate that this point may already have 
been reached. 

While organized labor has bene- 
fited so richly, a look at the other 
side of the picture reveals that unor- 
ganized white collar workers, pen- 
sioners, professional men and those 
who live on the income from their 
security holdings have not fared so 
well during this same ten-year inter- 
val. Instead of an increase in their 
real purchasing power, the persons in 
these categories generally speaking 
have lost considerable ground. For an 
economic system designed to spread 
benefits of a high national income 
among as many persons as possible, 
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we have certainly developed many in- 
equities and a new class of “have 
nots.” 


What Time, and time alone, 
Lewis can reveal what the 
Has Cost high-handed tactics and 


arbitrary ironclad rules 
of John L. Lewis have cost the coal 
industry and the miners who are de- 
pendent upon it for their livelihood. 
There are, however, surface indica- 
tions which already indicate part of 
the heavy toll that they have exacted. 
The loss in demand for coal from 
railroads which have replaced their 
coal-burning equipment with diesel 
engines is staggering in itself. All 
this is lost tonnage that cannot be re- 
placed by demand from _ other 
markets. 


Add up the number of private. 


homes and apartment houses through- 
out the nation which have replaced 
coal burners with oil heating equip- 
ment because of the uncertainty about 
coal supplies during the recurrent 
Lewis-inspired strikes of recent years 
and you soon realize that here is an- 
other vast loss to the coal industry. 

It’s a strange economic policy that 
Lewis has pursued. Apparently it is 
his theory that shorter working hours 
and higher wages will compensate the 
miners for a shrinking demand for 
coal. But this is false reasoning, for 
if there is need for a smaller supply 
of coal, there will likewise be a de- 
mand for fewer miners. 

Certain coal mining areas already 
have felt the brutal hand of this basic 
fact—miners are finding themselves 
out of work and merchants are find- 
ing that business is slackening. Mar- 
ginal coal operators are having a diffi- 
cult time trying to keep in business. 
In the Pittsburgh district one of the 
largest coal mining companies is seek- 
ing sources of income other than from 
coal mining operations in order to 
maintain its earning power. 

For many of these pains being suf- 
fered by the coal industry, only one 
man is responsible—and he is none 
other than John L. Lewis. 
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Low Market Ratio 
For Bethlehem Steel 


Stock is currently selling for only about four times 
its 1949 earnings. New steel orders exceed capacity, 
and 1950 profits should approximate 1949 levels 


onsidering the extreme fluctua- 

tions in earnings and dividends 
to which steel producers are charac- 
teristically subject, it would not be 
realistic to expect their equities to 
capitalize reported earnings fifteen, 
twenty or thirty times as do equities 
in other fields such as chemicals. Even 
so, however, there is no convincing 
reason why Bethlehem Steel common 
stock, after a virtually uninterrupted 
ten-month rise by the general market, 
should be quoted at less than four 
times earnings. Yet this is the situa- 
tion that prevails at present. 

True, 1949 profits were at all-time 
record levels (for the third success- 
ive year, incidentally) and thus can- 
not be considered to represent normal 
or continuing earning power over the 
long term unless we assume resump- 
tion of the general inflationary trend 
in evidence from 1946 through 1948. 
Thus, investors are warranted in dis- 
counting reported earnings to some 


extent. 


Strike Cut Operations 


But the year by no means repre- 
sented the most favorable possible 
combination of circumstances from 
the standpoint of steel earnings. The 
first quarter and most of the second 
quarter were excellent, but orders 
started to fall off in June and the 
industry’s operating rate fell below 
80 per cent of capacity for four suc- 
cessive weeks. In October there was 
a strike which cut operations below 
ten per cent for five weeks and left 
them decidedly subnormal for two 
weeks more. But for the strike, it is 
estimated that Bethlehem’s steel out- 
put and its earnings would each have 
been some 12 per cent higher than 
they actually were. 

Thus far during 1950, conditions 
have been highly favorable. In only 
four of seventeen weeks has the in- 
dustry’s operating rate fallen below 
90 per cent, and in only two of those 
weeks was it below 88.8 per cent. 


MAY 3, 1950 


This brief subnormal period was 
caused by the coal strike, and thus 
represented a postponement of busi- 
ness rather than a permanent loss. 
Producers are making up for it now, 
with operations at or above capac- 
ity. Chairman Grace reported at the 
recent Bethlehem annual meeting 
that the company’s incoming orders 
exceed capacity and that he could 
“see nothing to indicate this won’t 
continue for some time.” : 
Operating results this year will be 
burdened with a non-recurring charge 
of around $10 million as a result of 
the change in the company’s pension 
plan made under stress of the steel 
strike. However, an equal amount 
was set aside last year, and thus this 
charge will not of itself reduce the 
company’s earning power below 1949 
levels. It is estimated that annual 
pension costs under the former plan 
over the next five years would have 
ranged between $5.5 million and $7.5 
million, and that the new plan will 
cost an additional $2 million to $2.5 
million annually. This sum repre- 
sents added expense in its entirety, 
but the amount is small in relation 
either to last year’s net income of 





Bethlehem Steel 


Earned 


Billings Per Divi- Price Range 


Year (Millions) Share dends High Low 
1929. $342.5 $3.67 $1.17 467%—26% 
1932. 98.5 D2.70 0.17 9RA— 2% 
1937. 423.7 255: 167  35%—13% 
1938. 271.22 D023 None 26%4—13% 
1939. 414.1 1.92 0.50  3334—163%4 
1940. 602.2 4.68 167 31%—21% 
1941. 961.2 3.12 2.00 29%—17% 
1942. 1,495.7 2.11 2.00 22%—16% 
1943. 1,902.8 2.86 2.0 23 —18 

1944. 1,746.7 3.31 2.00 22%—18% 
1945. 1,326.6 3.17 2.00 323%4—21% 


1946. 787.7 393 2.00 


38144—28% 
1947. 1,032.3 498 2.00 


35%4—251% 


1948. 1,312.6 9.36 2.40  3934—30% 
1949. 1.2668 968 240  337%—23% 
Me al.35 a38%4—30% 


Te April 27. D—Deficit. 


$99.3 million or last year’s employ- 
ment costs of $477.4 million. 

The only major cloud on the com- 
pany’s horizon is the decline in ship- 
building activity. Bethlehem is the 
nation’s leading shipbuilder; this 
business accounted for over half of 
the company’s gross revenues during 
the war years, but has since dwindled 
to minor proportions. A number of 
large tankers were built last year, but 
little new business is apparent; even 
repair work is slow. It is reported 
that the shipbuilding division is not 
yet in the red, but is very close to 
that point. 

However, Bethlehem is primarily a 
steel producer in peacetime. Here, 
the outlook is favorable. The com- 
pany has invested $318 million in new 
properties during the past four years, 
and at the end of 1949 had an addi- 
tional $93.2 million of outlays author- 
ized. Of the latter sum, $30 million 
will be devoted to a 40 per cent ex- 
pansion of flat rolled steel facilities 
at the Sparrows Point plant, the com- 
pany’s largest unit and the only tide- 
water steel plant in the East. This 
will considerably improve Bethle- 
hem’s competitive position in the im- 
portant Eastern market. 


Venezuelan Shipments 


Possession of this strategically lo- 
cated plant ties in well with recent 
development of additional iron ore 
reserves in Venezuela. Bethlehem 
has been prospecting there for sev- 
eral years, and it is anticipated that 
the first ore shipments from its Vene- 
zuelan properties will be made short- 
ly. Eventually, it is planned to raise 
these shipments to about three million 
tons a year. The availability of these 
new low-cost ore reserves increases 
the value to the company of its Spar- 
rows Point plant, and was doubtless a 
factor in the management’s decision 
to expand Bethlehem’s finishing 
capacity there. 

As of the beginning of this year, 
raw steel capacity amounted to 15 
million tons, an increase of 31 per 
cent during the preceding decade. 
This compares with an increase of 
only 20 per cent registered by the re- 
mainder of the industry. In the mean- 
time, net working capital has been 
doubled despite very substantial cap- 
ital outlays; cash and Government 
securities were $100 million in ex- 
cess of current liabilities at the end 
of 1949, 


Common dividends amounted to 
13 








only 40 per cent of the earnings avail- 
able for this purpose in 1947, and 
only 25 per cent in 1948 and 1949. 
In the face of record earnings and 
strong finances, this has made stock- 
holders restive. At the recent annual 
meeting, Chairman Grace explained 
that heavy capital expenditures had 
been responsible for what he termed 
the company’s “conservatively lib- 
eral” dividend policy, but he stated 
that dividends were the most impor- 


tant question to come up before the 
board meeting April 27, and added, 
“Tf business continues like it is at 
present, we can be more liberal with 
dividend payments as time goes on.” 


Dividend Increased 


This greater liberality was in evi- 
dence at the April 27 dividend meet- 
ing, when a payment of 75c a common 
share was declared for the second 
quarter, against 60c quarterly paid 


for the past two years. Based on this 
indicated $3 annual rate, the stock 
provides a yield of 7.9 per cent at the 
current price of 38. At the same time, 
it was announced that earnings for 
the first quarter amounted to $2.50 a 
common share, against $3.29 a year 
earlier and $1.54 for the December 
quarter. The latest result slightly ex- 
ceeds the quarterly average for last 
year, indicating continuance of a high 
level of profits. 


Mission Corp. Key to Getty Oil Empire 


Holding company’s purchases of Tide Water Oil 
have been stepped up in recent months. Coming 
annual shareholders’ meeting may bring climax 


By Leon Levy 


he Getty oil empire’s 16-year 

struggle to secure control of the 
giant Tide Water Associated Oil 
Company may be nearing its goal. 
Through subsidiaries—Pacific West- 
ern Oil, Mission Corporation and 
Mission Development Corporation— 
the Gettys now control 44 per cent of 
Tide Water’s common stock. More- 
over, their purchases of Tide Water 
in recent months have been heavy and 
unremitting. 

The climax may come at this year’s 
annual meeting of Tide Water. If it 
does, Mission Corporation and Mis- 
sion Development Corporation, both 
primarily holding companies selling 
at substantial discounts from their 
underlying securities, may well have 
outlived their original purposes. 


Complicated Structure 


Here is a thumb-nail sketch of the 
Getty empire, which is as complicated 
a holding company structure as any 
utility group ever boasted. The Gettys 
own 84 per cent of Pacific Western 
Oil Company stock. Pacific Western 
controls Mission Corporation. The 
latter, in turn, controls both Skelly 
Oil and Mission Development Cor- 
poration. Moreover, Pacific Western, 
Mission and Mission Development 
all own large amounts of Tide Water 
Associated Oil stock. 

Back in 1934, Pacific Western Oil, 
now the top company of the Getty 
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group, was a comparatively minor 
producing company. The Standard 
Oil Company (New Jersey) in that 
year formed the Mission Corporation 
to hold 1,128,000 shares of Tide 
Water and 557,557 shares of Skelly. 

Mission stock then was distributed 
directly to Standard Oil stockholders. 
According to Standard Oil, the pur- 
pose of this arrangement was “to 
keep these shares intact, and enable 
the stockholders of Mission to exert 
a more effective influence in the man- 
agement and development of Tide 
Water and Skelly than would be the 
case if such shares were distributed 
directly.” 

At that time (and to the present 
day), the Gettys lacked a refining and 
marketing outlet for their crude pro- 
duction. Tide Water, an integrated 
company producing only 55 per cent 
of its refinery requirements, was then 
selling at depressed levels. It seemed 
to fill the bill perfectly. 

The Gettys, through Pacific West- 
ern, began to purchase stock of both 
Tide Water and Mission, which was 
originally controlled by the Tide 
Water management. By 1937, they 
succeeded in wresting control of Mis- 
sion, and with it about 20 per cent of 
the voting stock of Tide Water. How- 
ever, even this sizable block of stock 
was not adequate and Mission con- 
tinued to increase its holdings of Tide 
Water. 


It is significant that in 1943 the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission 
exempted Mission from the provi- 
sions of the Investment Company Act 
of 1940, stating: “It is evident that 
the applicant was not organized as 
an investment company, but was 
created for the purpose of influencing 
the management . . . of two oil com- 
panies.” 

After an abortive effort in 1946 to 
merge with Sunray Oil, another com- 
pany possessing surplus refining and 
marketing facilities, the Gettys re- 
doubled their efforts to control Tide 
Water. Aided by the greatly in- 
creased earnings from their oil prop- 
erties, they accelerated their market 
purchases of Tide Water stock. In 
1948, by withholding their votes, they 
were able to block a proposed pur- ~ 
chase by Tide Water of the Doheny 
crude oil properties in California. 
The bulk of the Gettys’ producing 
property is also in California. 


Finale Anticipated 


In 1948, too, the curtain was rung 
up on the third act of the drama 
whose last scene may be played soon. 
To enable it to invest more of its 
current income in Tide Water, Mis- 
sion formed the Mission Develop- 
ment Corporation. It then trans- 
ferred its entire holdings of Tide 
Water stock as of that date, 1,416,693 
shares, to the new company in a 
1-for-2 exchange for its total capital 
stock, 2,833,386 shares. Thus, all of 
Mission Development’s assets, except 
for a nominal amount of working 
capital, comprises Tide Water com- 
mon. 

Since 1948, Mission has paid divi- 
dends solely in Mission Development 


Please turn to page 26 
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Published Weekly for Busy Investors Who Desire Specific Advice Quickly 


Earmarks of a reversal in trend are lacking, and the 


current corrective market phase appears a temporary 


development. Generally constructive attitude warranted 


For the past two weeks—following the setting 
of a post-1930 peak of 215.31 by the Dow-Jones 
industrial average—the market has been reaction- 
ary. But considering the extent and duration of 
the preceding rise the correction must be regarded 
as overdue, and it is unlikely to prove important 
to the longer term trend. 


Of course, no two bull markets are exactly 
alike, but certain characteristics have been fairly 
common to most of them and study of these can 
be helpful in appraising the current status. One 
of them is the action of low priced stocks in com- 
parison with the general market. In the latter stages 
of a bull market, the lower priced and more specu- 
lative issues come in for increasing attention by 
the public, and preceding a definite reversal of the 
general trend their rate of gain is several times 
that of the rest of the list. Most recent example 
is found in the advance that ended in 1946. While 
an index comprising several hundred industrial 
stocks was staging a 50 per cent rise from mid- 
1944 to early 1946, another index of several dozen 
low priced issues negotiated a rise of nearly 200 
per cent. 


Although the rate of rise displayed by the low 
priced group in recent months has shown some 
acceleration, the movement has been restrained and 
has not gotten far out of gear with the trend of 
the market in general. 


Attention still is directed principally toward 
shares of better quality, one reason being the con- 
tinued favorable tenor of dividend news. Figures 
compiled by the New York Stock Exchange show 
that more than 73 per cent of the 1,020 listed com- 
mon stocks paid dividends in the first quarter of 
this year. Furthermore, of the 745 dividend payers, 
21 per cent paid more than in the same period last 
year, and the aggregate for the entire group was 
nearly ten per cent larger than a year earlier. 
There is increasing reason to believe that the 
dollar total for the full year will be larger than that 
for 1949. 
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Such an opinion is supported by the business 
picture, as well as other factors. The steel industry, 
for instance, is setting new records with production 
higher than ever before, in peace or war. Recent 
figures on manufacturers’ orders have declined less 
than seasonally, and manufacturers’ inventories 
continue to be held to low levels. Machine tool 
orders, which frequently have barometric signifi- 
cance, in March were at the highest level since 
June 1946. And despite the sustained high level 
of automobile output, arrival of the spring motor- 
ing season brings reports that demand for some 
makes of cars has been such as to revive premium 
payments for early deliveries. Unless serious labor 
troubles interfere, current momentum alone should 
carry business through the second half of the year 
at high levels. 


But influences other than mere momentum 
promise to be at work. Encouraging progress is 
being made toward reducing excise taxes, and cuts 
in such levies should be a distinct trade stimulant. 
And while the Federal budget already is far out 
of balance, there seems little disposition on the 
part of Congress to enact new taxes to offset the 
loss of revenue from lower excises. The result is 
likely to be an even larger budget deficit for the 
coming fiscal year. Such artificial additions to the 
stream of purchasing power are unsound in the 
long run, but the immediate effect on general busi- 
ness is stimulating. 


The investor appears warranted in maintain- 
ing a constructive attitude toward the market in 
general, but group movements have been selective 
and may become increasingly so. It is of interest 
to note that with the industrial average only about 
four points under the high for the year, and some 
15 points above the year’s low, one recent trading 
session that saw 28 individual stocks making new 
highs, also saw 41 selling down to new lows. 
Further discussion of the current and prospective 
market situation begins on page 3 of this issue, 
and it is suggested that this be carefully read. 

Written April 27, 1950; Richard J. Anderson. 
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Department Store Sales 


Nationwide dollar sales of department stores, 
while running somewhat under the. corresponding 
period of 1949, are following pretty much the 
1949 pattern. Relatively, the year started poorly. 
January sales were six per cent below January 
1949, but February was down only four per cent 
from the year-ago month and March broke about 
even. Despite a sharp mid-month setback, the April 
total should vary little from April of last year, 
which also suffered a two-week sales slump. 

Individual lines, however, show wide disparities 
with last year’s sales. Women’s clothing and textiles 
are making the poorest showings while house fur- 
nishings lead the field in gains, reflecting largely 
the demand for television sets and sales of re- 
frigerators and other essential furnishings. 

Department store fiscal years mainly end Janu- 
ary 31, and results for 1949-50 in most instances 
compared poorly with 1948-49. The drop in dollar 
sales totals is partly explained by lower unit prices 
for merchandise, but with profit margins generally 
wider than a year ago earnings results for recent 
months should make satisfactory comparisons with 
the same period of last year. 


Lead in Demand 


Demand for lead took a sudden spurt in the final 
fortnight of April, and leading interests advanced 
the price at New York one-quarter cent per pound 
to 11 cents. Preliminary trade estimates place 
April shipments to consumers at more than 35,000 
tons, compared with 22,358 tons in March and 
a first quarter monthly average of 23,300 tons. 
Refiners’ April 30 stocks are expected to show the 
first recession in eight months. The new demand 
is well diversified, coming mainly from battery and 
cable manufacturers and suppliers to the building 
trades. St. Joseph Lead, which produces about one- 
third of the domestic lead supply and markets the 
metal for others, stands to benefit most from the 
improved outlook for both lead and zinc, but Fed- 
eral Mining & Smelting and American Smelting 
also are leading units in lead and zinc production. 


More Shoes Made 


Shoe production thus far in 1950 is running 
ahead of 1949 figures. For the January-April 
period of this year, output is estimated at 162 
million pairs, a gain of 3.6 per cent over a year 
ago. In the first quarter, factories turned out 118.8 
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million pairs of shoes, a 3.5 per cent increase over 
the first quarter of 1949; production of 39 million 
pairs was estimated for April, a rise of 3.7 per 
cent over the corresponding 1949 period. All major 
categories have been running ahead of a year ago 
with the exception of men’s shoes, which were 3.6 
per cent behind 1949 totals in the first quarter, and 
baby shoes, which lagged 1949 by 0.2 per cent. 
These figures point toward continued good profit 
levels this year, continuing the improvement that 
appeared in the second half of 1949. 


Paper Production Soars 


Provided the record first quarter rate of paper 
and paperboard output is maintained on an aver- 
age basis, the industry will produce 22.8 million 
tons this year vs. 20.3 million last year and 22.0 
million in 1948. Estimated first quarter output of 
5.7 million tons overtook the previous 5.3 million 
ton record made in the final 1949 quarter, while 
March output of slightly more than two million tons 
exceeded the previous monthly mark of 1.95 mil- 
lion tons of last October. 

Inasmuch as the production rate usually acceler- 
ates during the latter months of the year, more 
than offsetting early summer declines, 1950 produc- 
tion may approximate 23 million tons, which would 
be about in line with the industry’s four per cent 


-annually long term growth. 


Freight Car Orders 


Although revival in freight car orders has been 
quite pronounced so far this year, backlogs still are 
far behind previous levels. Although the 20,725 
new freight cars ordered during the first three 
months of this year was nearly four times the vol- 
ume ordered in the same period of 1949, the April 
1 backlog stood at less than half that of a year ago. 
New freight cars on order April 1 totaled 28,765 
vs. 67,505 one year earlier. Reflecting war-deferred 
demand, the April 1, 1948, backlog was 111,044 
and close to the all-time high. This points up the 
wide fluctuations in demand which in some periods 
leave freight car plants idle and at other times 
create steel procurement problems. Orders this 
year would probably be greater but for extensive 
car repair programs inaugurated by the railroads. 
Replacement of steam locomotives by diesels con- 
tinues to provide business for the locomotive mak- 
ers with 685 new diesels ordered during the first 
three months of this year vs. only 198 in the same 
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1949 period. On order at April 1 were 1,099 new 
locomotives, of which 1,084 were diesels, against 
a total of 1,322 a year earlier. 


Electric Output High 


Although electric power production is down from 
the peaks of more than six billion kilowatt hours 
per week registered in the second and third weeks 
of January and the first week of February, output 
is showing steadily widening gains over the com- 
parable weeks of last year. The week ended April 22 
saw aggregate power production of 5,846 million 
kilowatt hours, a 9.8 per cent increase over the 
similar week of 1949. January statistics averaged 
3.7 per cent higher than the same month of 1949; 
February’s production was five per cent ahead of 
last year and March’s totals were 8.4 per cent 
greater than March 1949. Preliminary estimates for 
April set last month’s output approximately nine 
per cent above the same month a year ago. 


Citrus Canning Lags 


The boom in canned orange juice and other citrus 
juices has hit a snag. This year’s Florida citrus 
pack to April 8 aggregated only 32.2 million cases, 
6.2 million cases behind the similar period of 1949 
and 6.9 million behind the same time in 1948. De- 
spite markedly lower production figures, prices 
have been weak owing to concessions on offerings 
as sales competition among canners becomes more 
intense. Buyers have been in a favored position 
and have entered the market only to supply current 
needs. An era of lower selling prices now appears 
to be developing, and can hardly fail to have some 
effect on the boom in citrus groves. 


Briefs on Selected Issues 


Allied Stores had sales of $407.8 million for the 
1949-50 fiscal year vs. $419.2 million in the pre- 
ceding fiscal period. 


American Stores’ sales for the four weeks to 
April 1 were $32.5 million vs. $32.0 million a year 
ago; for the 53 weeks, sales were $408.7 million 
vs. $416.5 million a year earlier. 

Columbia Gas System has received SEC permis- 
sion to purchase $8.6 million 314 per cent notes 
of its subsidiary United Fuel Gas. 

Sales for the three months ended March 31 vs. 
the same period last year (in millions): General 
Electric, $418.4 vs. $411.6; Union Carbide, $159.7 
vs. $157.0; Mathieson Chemical, $17.9, no com- 
parison because of an acquisition made in the latter 
part of 1949, 

MacAndrews & Forbes had sales of $12.2 million 
for the year ended December 31, 1949 vs. $13.5 
million in 1948. 


Other Corporate News 


Philip Morris had sales of $255.7 million for the 
fiscal year ended March 31 vs. $228.3 million a 
year earlier. 

Cities Service plans to offer stockholders rights 
to purchase Toledo Edison stock on a share for 
share basis. Cities Service holds about 98 per cent 
of Toledo’s outstanding common. 

Wisconsin Electric Power plans sale of $15 mil- 
lion first mortgage bonds and 585,405 shares of 
common stock; proceeds to help finance the 1949- 
51 construction program, estimated at $42.4 mil- 
lion. 

Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator has acquired 
the Micro Switch Division of First Industrial Cor- 
poration, Freeport, Ill. 

Lone Star Cement will build a $6 million cement 
plant near Roanoke, Va.; annual capacity 1.5 mil- 
lion barrels of cement. 

New Haven Clock & Watch has received a $1.8 
million loan from the RFC. Part will be used for 
working capital and $1.5 million will be divided 
between payment of debts and modernization of 
the company’s plant. 


HOW THE MARKET MOVES 
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Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices nor as short term recom- 


SELECTED 
ISSUES 


mendations. Notice is given— together with reasons for 
the change—when issues on this page are dropped from 
the list. Purchases should be made only when consistent 
with the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate 
the investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


U. S. Gov’t Savings 2%s Series G 100 2.50% *Not 


American Tel. & Tel. 2%4s, 1975 101 2.70 105 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 4%s, 

PE vic nnd cderwevecbetetanes 107 3.87 Not 
Bethlehem Steel cons. 2%4s, 1970 101 2.70 10344 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 

SAGh;: BHU. Ria nieiwdsvevaban 103 3.00 105 
Commonwealth Edison 234s, 1999 100 2.19 103% 
Illinois Central joint 4%s, 1963 101 4.46 105 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 234s, 1985 100 2.75 106 
Southern Pacific 444s, 1969.... 97 4.75 105 





* Redeemable at option of holder after six months at varying 
prices below par. 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 


Recent Call 
Price Yield Price 
American Sugar Ref. 7% cum... 134 5.23% Not 


Associated Dry Goods 6% cum... 107 5.61 Not 
Atch., Top. & S. F. 5% non-cum. 107 4.67 Not 
Champion Paper $4.50 cum..... 103 4.37 108 


Gillette Safety Razor $5 cum... 95 5.26 105 
Pub. Serv. E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 29 4.83 (1960) 


Radio Corp. $3.50 cum......... 79 4.43 100 
Reading 4% lst (par $50) non- 
errr err: 7 37 5.41 50 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth 
or steady improvement of individual company positions. 
Yield is subordinate to long term price appreciation possi- 
bilities. 


-~-Dividends— 

Paid So Far -Earnings— Recent 

1949 1950 194 1949 Price 
American Home Products $1.70 $0.50 $2.36 $2.77 34 
Dow Chemical ....... 1.30 *0.80 b3.81 b4.00 63 
El Paso Natural Gas.. 1.20 0.30 234 192 26 
General Electric ...... 2.00 1.60 a0.93 al.28 47 
General Foods ....... 225 425 “S25. Paaiv oo 
Intl Business Machines 74.00 72.00 a2.83 a3.11 223 
Pacific Lighting ...... 3.00 150 3.96 2.86 53 


Southern Cal. Edison.. 1.75 1.00 2.03 319 36 
Standard Oil of Calif.. 74.00 71.00 1242 10.10 64 
United Biscuit ....... 160 0.80 a139 al.08 29 





a—Three months ended March 31 of following year. b—Nine 
months ended February 28 of following year. * Also paid 2% per 
cent in stock. + Also paid 5 per cent in stock. 
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Better Grade Common Stocks 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger propor- 
tion of the common stock commitments held by the aver- 
age investor; stocks listed in the “Medium Grade Equities” 
classification may be used as supplementary selections. 

oe Dividends —-———,, 

Paid 1940-1949 Paid So Far Recent 

Since Average 1949 1950 Price 
American Stores .... 1939 $1.15 $1.75 $1.00 31 
American Tel. & Tel. 1881 9.00 9.00 4.50 155 
Borden Company .... 1899 1.92 2.70 1.20 51 
Consolidated Edison.. 1885 1.70 1.60 0.80 31 
First National Stores. 1926 2.75 3.50 2.00 72 
Kivess (5...08.).5:. cena 1918 2.46 3.00 100 56 
Louisville & Nashville 1934 3.46 3.52 1.76 39 
MacAndrews & Forbes 1903 2.10 2.50 2.00 40 
May Dept. Stores.... 1911 1.96 3.00 0.75 47 
Pacific Gas & Electric 1919 2.00 2.00 1.00 34 
Philadelphia Electric. 1902 1.27 1.20 0.60 26 
Reynolds Tobacco “B” 1918 1.84 2.00 100 38 


Socony-Vacuum ..... 1911 0.71 1.10 0.50 17 
Sterling Drug ....... 1902 1.82 2.25 0.50 38 
Texas Company ..... 1902 2.25 3.75 2.00 64 


Underwood Corp. ... 1911 2.97 3.50 0.75 45 
Union Carbide 


@ atBGn. 6.650.355 1917. 37 2.00 1.00 46 
Union Pacific R.R.... 1900 3.65 6.00 250 
United Fruit ........ 1899 =. 2.03 4.00 2.00 59 


Walgreen Company .. 1933 1.68 1.85 0.40 31 


Medium Grade Equities 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same de- 
gree of stability of issues listed in the “Better Grade 
Common Stocks” group, but are satisfactory for larger 
portfolios. Greater price volatility should be expected 


from commitments in this classification. ~ 
Paid So Far -Earnings—~ Recent 
1949 1950 1948 1949 Price 
Allied Stores ......... $3.00 $2.25 £$7.14 £$5.42 34 
Bethlehem Steel ...... 2.40 135 -9.36 9.68 38 
Brown Shoe .......... 2.10 1.20 g4.87 2484 39 


Columbia Gas System.. 0.71 0.37% 104 084 14 
Container Corporation.. 4.00 1.50 al.89 a2.20 45 


Firestone Tire ....... 4.00 2.00 g13.34 g882 59 
Flintkote Company .... 2.50 0.50 e051 e0.70 31 
Freeport Sulphur ..... 400 2.50 542 7.38 67 
General American 

Transportation ...... 3.00 0.75 5.73 562 49 
General Motors ....... 8.00 150 9.72 14.65 82 
Glidden Company .... $1.60 1.20 b0.85 b0.70 29 
Kennecott Copper .... 4.00 0.75 867 445 53 


Mathieson Chemical .. 2.12 0.62%4a1.48 al1.62 54 
Mid-Continent Petrol .. 3.00 1.50 13.28 650 41 


Simmons Company .... 2.50 1.00 7.10 4.50 30 
Sperry Corporation ... 2.00 .... 432 262 28 
Union Oil of California 2.37% 1.00 651 3.69 26 
Se. ree oe 2.25 1.30 al.67 al.64 32 


West Penn Electric.... 152% 045 3.68 3.32 25 

a—Three months ended March 31 of following year. b—Three 
months ended January 31 of following year. c—Nine months. 
e—Twelve weeks ended March 25 of following year. f—Years 
ended January 31 of following year. g—Years ended October 31. 
+ Also paid 2 per cent in stock. 
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Washington Newsletter 





No early action looked for on licensing of new TV 
stations—Expansion of food prepackaging urged as 
aid to independents’ competition with chain stores 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—It’s easy to 
imagine circumstances that would 
justify the boom in television shares. 
Sales of sets would rise far above 
their present high levels if, for ex- 
ample, the FCC once more licensed 
new stations. Pretty quickly, TV 
territory would expand. Manufac- 
turers would adventure profitably in- 
to wide open country. They wouldn’t 
have to spend much, either, to build 
up sales organizations: there are 
radio dealers everywhere. 

As long as the Commission refuses 
to license new stations, the saturation 
point for sets is held at a lower level. 
When, FCC does remove the freeze, 
set sales and sales potential will rise 
correspondingly. 

The last word on the subject came 
from FCC Chairman Coy, who said 
that he “hoped” the freeze could be 
lifted before the end of the year. His 
way of saying it indicated that he did 
not mean “tomorrow.” Meanwhile, 
the Commission goes on with its in- 
vestigation of color. The record is 
still incomplete. When the last word 
of evidence is in, Commission mem- 
bers presumably will have to take 
time out, maybe a lot of time, for re- 
viewing it all. 


At long last, Radio Corporation 
of America will do a little promotion, 
and open a show where people can 
see its sets in operation. Thus far, 
Columbia Broadcasting has been get- 
ting all the publicity and all the ap- 
plause. 


There’s been some talk here of 
ways of doing business that would 
help the independent stores to com- 
pete effectively with the chains. They 
do now on a few products, such as 
ice cream and soft drinks, which are 
made at some central point and then 
delivered to each unit; the distribu- 
tion cost for independents and for 
chains doesn’t seem to be appreciably 
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different. The same idea may be tried 
out for other products. Most impor- 
tant, meat eventually may be sold 
that way. 

For a couple of years, there’s been 
a trend toward prepackaging meat. 
The Agriculture Department helped 
promote it, and has made several 
surveys which show that the tech- 
nique has been accepted by house- 
wives. So, an opportunity is opened 
for setting up central agencies in each 
city to buy meat in quantity, to cut 
and package it and then to deliver it 
to unit stores. Quick-freeze in the 
stores would permit, say, one delivery 
a week. 

The system, according to its pro- 
moters, cuts several costs. The local 
store reduces its sales help; meat is 
sold without butchers. Delivery 
methods become more systematic and 
so are less expensive than the pres- 
ent ones. Presumably, the central 
operator would advertise, as chains 
do now, in the afternoon dailies, list- 
ing the franchised units at which the 
offers are made. 


Residential construction is still 
at the rate of more than a million 
units a year. However, marriages no 
longer are that high; half a million 
would be closer. Moreover, the lat- 
est Census returns indicate that an 
unusually large number of people in 
the lower twenties are already mar- 
ried, so that there can’t be a big up- 
turn in the number of newlyweds. Al- 
though the number of marriages has 
dropped, the birthrate is going up; 
there are more two- and three-child 
families. 

If the building industry fails to no- 
tice the statistics, many government 
officials think, it will ride for a fall. 
In Washington, most of the requests 
for permits show ‘that contrac- 
tors continue to build for newly- 
weds. FHA had to step in. It put 
a ceiling on the number of small units 





it would guarantee. The same thing 


is happening in other cities. But 
FHA itself seems to be slow in fol- 
lowing the statistics, although it does 
better than the builders who don’t 
follow them at all. 

The exhaustion of the market cre- 
ated by new families needn’t end the 
boom. Reserve Board returns show 
that the number of families that in- 
tend to buy houses remains as high 
as a year ago. No doubt everybody 
is looking for larger quarters. Build- 
ing for that market, it is estimated, 
could keep the contractors busy for 
several years. But, unfortunately, 
most of the builders, a few of the big 
ones excepted, don’t like to shift their 
work. 


Commerce Secretary Sawyer re- 
cently made a speech in which he said 
clearly all that he thought about the 
drive on Big Business. He’s against 
it. He pointed out that Census fig- 
ures don’t show increasing concentra- 
tion. Sawyer, it should be noted, 
heads the President’s committee now 
studying the subject. 


Four court actions have been 
taken against street car radio in 
Washington, D. C. In addition, there 
are appeals to the FCC to refuse to 
renew the licenses of stations trans- 
mitting to captive audiences. Actual 
court argument may take place within 
the next couple of months. 

Capitol Transit, which has oper- 
ated such a system since last Febru- 
ary, earned $5,000 on it in eleven 
months. The local system has only 
one national advertiser. Among local 
advertisers there are only lonely 
hearts clubs, small appliances stores 
and the like. The big department 
stores stopped their advertising long 
ago. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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New-Business Brevities 





Grocery Products... 

Currently still a laboratory product, 
you'll be hearing a great deal in the 
future about a new soap product that 
does a three-way job against dirt, bac- 
teria and unpleasant odors—termed 
invert soaps, they can be prepared 
in the form of solutions, sprays, pow- 
ders or pellets, according to a report 
presented to the American Chemical 
Society recently. . . . With limited 
volume. and distribution for the pres- 
ent, Crosse & Blackwell has entered 
its bid for a seat on the concen- 
trated orange juice bandwagon—it is 
also planning to introduce a frozen 
grapefruit product at a later date. . 
Cheer, a rinseless laundry detergent 
made by Procter & Gamble but not 
to be confused with the same com- 
pany’s Tide even though it is similar 
in purpose, last week became the ob- 
ject of a test marketing campaign— 
the new product is said to have a pat- 
ented ingredient that “washes clothes 
cleaner in one wash than any soap 
will in two.” . . . Newest concentrate 
on the market is frozen prune juice 
in a six-ounce can that will make 1% 
pints of unsweetened prune juice—it 
is being packaged by Fruitcrest Cor- 
poration. . . . Customers at the two 
latest supermarkets to be opened by 
Grand Union appreciate the com- 
pany’s thoughtfulness in providing 
drinking fountains for their conven- 
ience—the markets (one in Troy, 
New York, and the other in Forest 
Hills, Long Island) have all the latest 
self-service shopping conveniences in- 
cluding the company’s Food-O-Mat 
and Meaterta display counters. 


Packaging... 

Bread and ‘similar products can be 
kept fresher for a longer period of time 
if they are wrapped in a new paper 
introduced last week at the National 
Packing Exposition in Chicago—the 
new paper has Bakelite polyethylene 
resin (a Union Carbide and Carbon 
Corp. product) added to the regular 
paraffin wax coating to improve its 
strength and moisture-sealing ability ; 
it is manufactured by Pollock Paper 
Corporation. . . .Latest gimmick for 


eliminating waste in removing creams 
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and pastes from their containers is the 
Twistube, developed by Lippincott & 
Margulies and manufactured by Gen- 
eral Cap & Container Corporation— 
briefly, the contents come in a plastic 
sac within a hard cylindrical con- 
tainer; to remove, you twist the bot- 
tom of the outer container, which 
forces the ingredients within the sac 
out like toothpaste. . . . Small metal 
parts can be protected while in storage 
or transit by packing them in plastic- 
laminated and moisture-proof bags— 
made by Munson Bag Company, the 
containers are available in a wide 
range of sizes and can be imprinted 
with parts numbers and other inform- 
ation to meet individual needs... . 
A machine shown in Chicago for the 
first time last week makes polyethy- 
lene bags from flat, rolled film at the 
rate of 100 per minute—multiple bag 
widths can be printed simultaneously 
with the new machine, according to 
its maker, Roto Bag Machine Cor- 
poration. 


Plastics ... 

A quick sample of household and 
decorating ideas is contained in a new 
booklet, Jt’s Easy to Make-It-Y ourself 
with Vinylite Brand Plastics, offered 
by the Bakelite Division, Union Car- 
bide & Carbon Corporation—it also 
explains how to handle patterns and 
mark, cut and sew plastic materials. 
... Protection for clarinet cases 
against scratching, wear, rain and 
moisture is afforded by a new type of 
plastic case cover distributed by 
Buegeleisen & Jacobson, Inc.—to in- 
sure a snug fit, each cover is made 
with two heavily reinforced zippers. 
. .. Novel candy box that should gain 
popular favor says “Hello, Sweet- 
heart” when a small record fitted into 
the top is turned by hand—Plastic 
Service Company manufactures the 
box from Lumarith transparent plas- 
tic, a Celanese Corporation of Ameri- 
ca product... . Assembly-type high- 
chair for the baby, designed by Jack 
Yarmove, can double as a stroller or 
an automobile seat—easily put to- 
gether, it’s made of chrome and has a 
foam rubber seat and back .covered 
with plastic upholstery. 








Public Relations... 
Fifty thousand employes of U. S. 
Rubber Company several weeks ago 
successfully stretched the dollar, but 
we don’t suggest that you look to 
them for a new way to meet today’s 
high cost of living. The feat didn’t ac- 
complish anything monetarily speak- 
ing ‘since the bills were “rubber 
dollars” that were dreamed up as a 
novel means of giving workers finan- 
cial facts about their firm—they did, 
however, show very clearly how the 
company spent each dollar collected 
from customers in 1949: for example, 
57.5 cents went for materials and 
services ;35.5 cents went for employes’ 
pay and benefits; and two cents went 
for stockholders’ dividends. . . . Cap- 
tain Marvel, the comic book hero, has 
been called upon to help drive home 
the importance of safety at home and 
at play—his medium is a new series 
of comic books prepared for public 
distribution by electric companies ; the 
idea for the series was developed by 
Ebasco Services, Inc. and was made 
possible with the cooperation of 
Fawcett Publications, Inc. . . . In 
1945 Revere Copper and Brass, Inc., 
introduced a testing-training program 
to reduce the number of accidents at 
its own plants; so successful was the 
formula used that within the following 
four years the company’s accident rate 
was reduced some 40 per cent—during 
that time, in cooperation with Syra- 
cuse University, the program was im- 
proved upon and the Revere Safety 
Test was evolved; now, for the first 
time, the entire program has been 
published by Science Research As- 
sociates so that industry in general 
may benefit from Revere’s success 
with an industrial safety program. 


Radio & Television ... 


A low-cost master television aerial 
system which can handle as many as 
16 receivers has been developed by 
engineers of Brach Manufacturing 
Corporation, a division of General 
Bronze Corporation—known as _ the 
Mul-Tel system, the basic unit serves 
four receivers and can be added to 
when service is required for a larger 
number of TV sets. . . . Rounding 
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out its Spring-Summer line, Emerson 
Radio & Phonograph Corporation has 
announced a new 16-inch TV console 
and three new portable radios—the 
new portable models include a small 
plastic set available in a variety of 
colors and two larger models avail- 
able either in plastic or in simulated 
alligator. ... Watching television may 
confuse your eyes for a short while, 
but it won’t permanently harm them, 
according to researchers of the Penn- 
sylvania State College of Optometry 
—and they certainly should know, not 
only because of their profession but 
because they have recently completed 
a 12-month research project on the 
effect upon the eyes of television view- 
ing. . . . Philco Corporation’s recent- 
ly introduced model 631 “personal” 
portable radio receiver does away 
with extended rod, lift-lid and _raised 
loop aerial devices so commonplace 
today and substitutes a new built-in 
aerial called the Philco Magnecor—a 
three-way portable in a plastic cabi- 
net, it is available in teal green, 
maroon, blue and red. 


Odds & Ends... 

Seven different types of homes will 
be on display in the “Avenue of Amer- 
ican Homes” at the Chicago Fair of 
1950, which will open June 24 and 
continue through Labor Day—each 
home of tomorrow will be completely 
decorated and furnished ; to some ex- 
tent the materials used in their con- 
struction as well as the appliances 
installed will be those not now in 
mass production....A new audio 
transformer introduced by United 
Transformer Company is so small 
that 30 will fit into a cigarette pack- 
ge—made especially for hearing aids, 
nircraft and other installations where 
size and weight are extremely signifi- 
ant, they are available in five stock 
ypes to cover input, interstage, out- 
put and reactor applications. ... 
fotorists and boat owners who 
vould like to improve the reception 
ff their radios can do so very easily 
by adding an extra length of antenna 
o their present aerial—an accessory 
lesigned just for this purpose has 
been announced by Trio Products; 
ncidentally, when installed, it looks 
much like a TV aerial. 

—Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concerning 
usiness questions, please enclose a self- 
ddressed postcard—or a stamped envelope 
and refer to the date of the issue in 
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What is The Real Secret 
of Profitable Investing 7 


Keep posted! You can have the essential facts and figures about listed 
stocks at your finger tips, week after week, in FINANCIAL WORLD; 
and month after month in our INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS, covering 
1,900 listed stocks, with ratings and constantly changing statistics, at a 
cost of less than 5 cents a day. ... Instead of trying to guess trends and 
values and future prices, wouldn’t it be a lot wiser to join the tens of 
thousands of satisfied investors who, year after year, look to FINANCIAL 
WORLD each week to keep them better posted on the factors that finally 
determine security values and market prices? 


Profit by Our 4-PART Investment Service 


A year’s subscription for $18.00 (less than 5 cents a day) brings you: 


(a) 52 weekly issues of FINANCIAL WORLD to keep you informed 
from week to week on outstanding business and financial factors which 
ultimately determine stock values and market prices; 


(b) 12 monthly “Independent Appraisals” (pocket-size Stock Guides con- 
taining ratings and statistical data on 1,900 listed stocks) ; 


(e) Personal Investment Advice Privilege (by mail) as per rules; and 


(d) “Stock Factograph” studies of 1850 issues in one handy indexed Quick 
Reference Manual of 288 pages (8% x 10% inches)—Revised 35th Annual 
Edition. (Factograph Book sold separately for $4.50.) 


SUBSCRIBE for FINANCIAL WORLD NOW 





FINANCIAL WORLD, 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


For enclosed $18 (check or M.O.) please enter my order for 

FINANCIAL WORLD's 4-Part Investment Service, one 

year, including 288-page $4.50 FACTOGRAPH BOOK Free. 
(or, send $10 for’ 6 months’ subscription with FACTOGRAPH BOOK) 


[0 Check here if subscription is NEW. (J Check here if RENEWAL 


EXTRA INVESTMENT AIDS AT REDUCED PRICES 
(] Check here (add 25 cents) for “12-Year Record of N. Y. Curb Stocks.” Shows 
Price Range, Earnings, Dividends, Stock Splits EACH YEAR 1937-1948. Price 
alone, $1.25. 
(0 Check here (add $1) for Bond Guide—Covers 4,000 bonds. Price alone, $2.50. 


(0 Check here (add 50 cents) for valuable know-how book, “Basic Principles of Invest- 
ment Success.” Book alone, $1.00. 


Note—What you pay us for a subscription (or our books) is a 
deductible income tax expense. - 














Allen B. DuMont Laboratories, Inc.: 


New Issues Registered 
With SEC 


Phillips Petroleum Company: $75,- 
644,900 debentures 23s due 1975. (Of- 
fered April 18 to warrant holders at 
100.50%.) 

The Norwich Pharmacal Company: 
50,000 shares of 4.50% convertible pre- 
ferred stock. (Offered April 18 to war- 
rant holders at $32.50 per share.) 

South Carolina Electric & Gas Com- 
pany: $22,200,000 first and refunding 3s 
due 1980. (Offered April 20 at 103%.) 

Pacific Power & Light Company: 
$9,000,000 first 3s due 1980. (Offered 
April 20 at 102.399%.) 


250,000 shares of class A common stock. 
(Offered April 20 at $25 per share.) 

Dayton Power & Light Company: 
283,333 shares of common stock to be 
offered to common stockholders of rec- 
ord May 10 on a one-for-seven basis. 
Terms to be filed by amendment. 

Potomac Electric Power Company: 
$30 million of first mortgage bonds 
due 1985. Also, 710,700 shares of com- 
mon stock to be offered common stock- 
holders on a one-for-five basis. Terms 
to be filed by amendment. 

Keyes Fibre Company: 100,000 shares 
of 5.6% first preferred stock ($25 par). 
(Offered April 25 at $25.75 per share.) 

Texas Power & Light Company: 70,- 
000 shares of $4 preferred stock. (Of- 
fered April 25 at $100 per share.) 











Closed-End Trusts 





Concluded from page 7 








fornia. Blue Ridge cut its holdings 
of Skelly Oil by 7,100 shares and 
General American Investors eliminated 
15,000 shares of Socony-Vacuum 
from its portfolio. Six trusts liqui- 
dated 17,900 shares of Standard Oil 
of New Jersey. On the buying side, 
the Seligman trusts purchased 11,300 
shares of Standard Oil of Indiana and 
Lehman boosted its position in Supe- 
rior Oil of California by 6,000 shares. 

The third most active industry 
from the viewpoint of purchases and 
sales was the building and equipment 
field. Despite the favorable outlook 
for construction, buying orders barely 
outweighed sales. Only 14 acquisi- 
tions were registered as against 13 
sales. Buying was scattered through- 
out the industry list with some con- 
centration in Lone Star Cement, 
while Sherwin-Williams was singled 
out for selling. 


In other groups, buying interest 
was evident in International Paper 
and Celanese Corporation, St. Joseph 
Lead and Sears, Roebuck were out 
of favor and subject to pressure from 
liquidation. 

Trading in current favorites was 
notable by its absence. There was 
not a single transaction in radio and 
television stocks, and buying in drugs 
and steels was only modest. Empha- 
sis centered around industries which 
have shown non-cyclical or contra- 
cyclical characteristics and in com- 
panies which indicated promise of 
long-term growth or stability. 








West Penn Electric 





Concluded from page 10 








each general class of service con- 
tinued to rise. There were 532,817 
residential, 66,202 commercial and 

_ 5,734 industrial customers at the year 
end, while residential use of electricity 
in 1949 averaged 1,632 kw-hrs as 
compared with 1,492 in the preceding 
year. 
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In addition to its electric business, 
West Penn Electric’s operating sub- 
sidiaries owned or leased 9,887 acres 
of natural gas lands containing 282 
producing wells and 528 miles of pipe 
lines. It was serving 21,154 natural 
gas customers at the year end, with 
gas operating revenues running above 
$1.9 million. 

Giving effect to the refinancing and 
corporate simplification plans com- 
pleted in the latter half of 1949, the 
consolidated net income for the year 
would have been $10,619,127 or $3.31 
per share of common stock presently 
outstanding. Similar net income for 
1948 would have been $10,490,667 or 
$3.27 per share. However, now that 
the Monongahela dividend restriction 
has been removed, the flow of income 
to West Penn Electric may increase, 
with a boost in the dividend rate war- 
ranted. 

Currently paying $1.80 per share, 
West Penn Electric common has had 
a 1950 high of 27% and a low of 
23%. It is now selling around 25 
to yield better than 7 per cent. 








Airlines 





Concluded from page 5 











fourth, 57 cents. But in 1949 the 
combined average stood at 53.4 cents, 
a clear gain of 1.5 cents. And in 
view of Eastern’s long record as the 
low-cost operator, the change in the 
individual standings was somewhat 
remarkable. American took first place 
last year with a low of 46.7 cents; 
United was second with 49.8 cents, 
TWA, third, 53 cents, and Eastern 
lagged far behind with 64 cents. The 
effect of these cost changes is clearly 
apparent in the earnings statements. 
Each of the three largest carriers 
turned a deficit into a profit while 
Eastern’s earnings sagged from 98 
cents a share to 82 cents. 

American ascribed its “more eco- 
nomical operation” to the “higher 
production efficiency of the modern 
planes with which the service is 
equipped,” ie., its Convairs and 
DC-6s. Pointing out that operating 
expenses rose 7.5 per cent over 1948, 
Eastern stated that more than 50 per 
cent of this was due to the direct 
flying expense of operating about 2.6 





million additional airplane miles, pri- 






marily with new Constellation equip- G 
ment which, put into service last year, M ”: 
brought higher costs at the outset. ”” 
Eastern, however, is able to maintain 1" 
that there is no element of air mail _ 
subsidy contained in the amounts re- - 
ceived for transporting the mails B®" 
although “all of its competitors are we 
paid a subsidy, which results in giv- se 
ing them a grossly unfair competitive eS 
advantage.” The chances are too that “* 
Eastern will reduce its costs per rey- on 
enue ton mile this year. vt 

Now that the airlines have learned M ‘~ 
economy in the use of personnel and im 
have re-equipped their fleets with 5 
more efficient planes, besides planning Gi 
their schedules better to conform , 
more closely to demand, the outlook ni 
is for further improvement inasmuch on 
as passenger and freight traffic is in- | 
creasing. Total operating revenues IR sm 
for 16 domestic air carriers were 
$71.7 million for the first two months 
this year vs. $66.6 million for the 
comparative 1949 period, and for— — 
most of these companies, a goodly 
portion of this and future gains will ® — 
be brought down to net. 

Recent developments have obvious-§ rea 
ly brought significant improvement tof anc 
the status of the stocks of the better pro 


situated air transport companies.— / 








Nevertheless, the industry will havefM dur 
to undergo considerable further “sea-§ sati 
soning” before the shares attain af ear: 
semi-investment position. At present, sinc 
even the best of them must be re-§ war 
garded as speculative. able 
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first quarter of this year it had earned 
enough to make further payment 
possible to the former stockholder 
under a contract which specified that 
the division should have earned $% 
million under Gillette ownership be 
fore any additional payments were 
made. As a matter of fact, most of 
the increase in Gillette’s first quarter 
earnings this year came from an im- 
proved showing of the Toni division, 
since Toni earnings a year before hac 
been adversely affected by inventoryg8s 
readjustments and promotion expense™ad 
for a so-called Spin Curler. In tha™e 
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safety razor and razor blade field, 
Gillette enjoys a strong trade position 
with profit margins ordinarily much 
wider than those of its leading com- 
petitor. Inventories have consistently 
been held to a smaller proportion of 
sales and annual turnover has been 
greater in consequence. 

American Safety Razor, which has 
been writing off development ex- 
penses as they occur, should produce 





























© ® better results during the latter half of 
: this year inasmuch as its present ex- 
“§ tensive promotion program is to be 
4 f terminated about July 1. The com- 
| d pany’s financial position is strong 
h with a current asset-liability ratio of 
| 5.5 at December 31 last vs. 2.1 for 
: Gillette, but the latter company nev- 
‘k ertheless has been the more consis- 
h tent dividend payer over the long 
~ term. 
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us-§ readjustment to a peacetime economy 


tof and the several recent years of highly 


ter profitable industrial activity. 
ies. Average earnings of corporations 
ave during this 1939-48 period afford a 
ea-M satisfactory basis for judging the 
1 a—earnings capacity of a corporation, 
ent,§ since it embraces good times and bad, 
re-M war and peace. It is not unreason- 
able to assume that the 1939-48 
record of a corporation provides a 
m= yardstick of its probable results over 
the coming decade. For the most 
part shares of the leading corpora- 
——ftions are selling today at more than 
ten times their average 1939-48 earn- 
ings—in numerous instances at more 
than 15 times the ten-year average. 
rnedg Sut as a rule shares of marginal cor- 
rents™20rations or of companies not too 
ldersq‘avorably situated in their own indus- 
thaf/f'Ties or financially, are currently 
qd $omquoted well under ten times their 
> beg !939-48 average earnings. 
a Recommended Selections . 
) 






_ Just as there always are laggards 
in any short term market ‘upswings, 
so in the longer term periods many 
issues of good grade sell at price-earn- 
Ings ratios well below the showings 
made by other shares of comparable 
merit. The table on page four lists 
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one dollar ($1.00) per share on 
stock, payable June 12, 1950, 


To assure prompt receipt of 
should notify the Company, at 


the old and new addresses. 
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CITIES SERVICE COMPANY 


Dividend Notice 


The Board of Directors of Cities Service Company on 
April 19, 1950, declared a regular quarterly dividend of 





its $10 par value Common 
to stockholders of record 


as of the close of business May 12, 1950. 


the dividend, stockholders 
its office, 60 Wall Street, 


New York 5, N. Y., of any change of address, giving both 


W. ALTON JONES, President 








eight which are now selling at ten 
times, or less than ten times, their 
1939-48 average earnings, despite 
favorable industry positions and 
reasonably attractive profit possibili- 
ties. All have good dividend records 
and have earned dividends by good 
margins. 


Dividend Meetings 


he following dividend meetings 

are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more; or may be postponed. 


May 10: Bullock’s Inc.; Consolidated 
Water Power & Paper; Copper Range; 


<a) SOUTH BEND) 
J LATHE WORKS 


DIVIDEND NO. 61 


The Directors have declared 
a quarterly dividend of 40 
cents per share on the cap- 
ital stock of this company 
payable May 31, 1950 to 
shareholders of record May 
15, 1950. Checks will be 
mailed by The Northern 
Trust Company, Chicago, 
Dividend Disbursing Agent. 

Russel E. Frushour, 

President 


South Bend 22, Ind. 
April 20, 1950 


\ieasanmengmnnneemns 














Distillers Corp.-Seagrams, Ltd.; The Fair ; 
I. B. Kleinert Rubber; Metropolitan Edi- 
son; Parker Rust Proof; Pittsburgh & 
Lake Erie Railroad; Rath Packing ; Sheller 
Mfg.; Stix Baer & Fuller; U. S. Gypsum. 


May 11: Guantanamo Suger; Hartman 
Tobaccu ; Industrial Rayon; Powell River ; 
Tilo Roofing. 


May 12: American Beverage; Atlanta 
Gas Light; Beau Brummell Ties; Gaylord 
Container ; General American Transporta- 
tion; Great Northern Railway; Interstate 
Hosiery Mills; King-Seeley; Missouri 
Public Service ; Ohio Public Service ; Chas. 
Pfizer; Pittsburgh Metallurgical; Stork- 
line Furniture; Underwood Corp.; U. S. 
Rubber; Universal Products. 


May 15: Acme Electric; Ashland Oil & 
Refining ; Cutler-Hammer; E. I. du Pont; 
Florence Stove; General Fireproofing ; 





Ss 
NAUMKEAG 
Steam Cotton Company 


SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS 
DIVIDEND No. 228 
April 26, 1950 
The board of Directors of Naumkeag 
Steam Cotton Company at a meeting 
held on April 26, 1950 declared a 
dividend of Twenty-five Cents (.25) 
a share, payable on May 26, 1950 to 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness May 16, 1950. Old Colony Trust 
Company, of Boston, will mail checks. 
RUDOLPH C. DICK 
President and Treasurer 


PEQUOT SHEETS & PILLOW CASES 
pay daily dividends of luxurious and 
restful sleep. 


"The Nation Sleeps on PEQUOT SHEETS 



























Hazeltine Corp.; Pittsburgh Plate Glass; 
Powdrell & Alexander; Reeves Bros.; 
Riegel Textile; Standard Oil (Ky.); 
Sutherland Paper; United Carbon; Visk- 
ing Corp.; Wickes Corp. 


May 16: American Colortype ; American 
Cyanamid; Beech-Nut Packing; Briggs & 
Stratton; California Pacific Utilities ; Con- 
tinental Steel; Driver-Harris; Eastman 
Kodak; Edison Bros. Stores; Food Fair 
Stores; B. F. Goodrich; Kimberly Clark; 
Lily-Tulip Cup; Mojud Hosiery; New- 
mont Mining; Northern States Power 
(Wisc.) ; Ohio Water Service; Paraffine 
Cos.; Penick & Ford; Pet Milk; Pitts- 
burgh Forgings; H. H. Robertson Co.; 
San Jose Water Works; Frank G. Shat- 
tuck Corp.; Sunshine Mining; Utah Oil 
Refining. 








WoopaLt |NDUSTRIES [NC. 


A regularly quarterly dividend of 
31%4c per share on the 5% Con- 
vertible Preferred Stock has been 
declared payable June 1, 1950, to 
stockholders of record May 15, 
1950. 

A regular quarterly dividend of 
30c per share on the Common Stock 
has been declared payable May 31, 
1950, to stockholders of record May 
15, 1950. 

M. E. GRIFFIN, 


Secretary-Treasurer. 





Company Date 
Addressograph-Multigraph ..July 31 
Affiliated Gas Equipment....Oct. 31 
Di RSRROIRBE ...n. on 00ncedeccens Sept. 30 
Alaskan Airdines. .........0060<00 Oct. 31 
See, eee ee Jan. 31 
US” ac June 30 
TS arr June 30 
ee Eee eee oe Jan. 31 
Aluminum Industries......... June 30 
Amer. Agricultural Chemical. i — 30 
Amer. Beverage............... ix Be 
Amer. Car & Foundry........ 6 30 
Amer. Crystal Sugar......... Mar. 31 
Amer. Distilling.............. Sept. 30 
Amer. Hide & Leather...... tJune 30 
Amer. Molasses............... June 30 
Amer. Ship Building......... June 30 
Amer. Steel Foundries...... Sept. 30 
Dene: BOB «6 csscs.cnsssane 7Mar. 31 
Amer. Sumatra Tobacco...... July 31 
Anderson, Clayton ............July 31 
Angerman, Co..................Jan. 31 
Archer-Daniels-Midland .....June 30 
a | SN ae ery er July 31 
ee gt ( Ln ee iy Oct. 31 
Arnold Constable.............. Jan. 31 
Aro Equipment...............) Nov. 30 
PN COs 660 coneewscosccte Sept. 30 
Associated Dry Goods....... 7Jan..o) 
Sn er Mar. 31 
Atlantic Coast Fisheries......Apr. 30 
Atlas Plywood................ June 30 
Austin, Nichols...............Apr. 30 
Automatic Canteen.......... Sept. 30 
Automatic Voting Machine..Nov. 30 
Ret INS. chess cnsnsenncnoene ov. 30 
Ee SEs lcs kos cescecese June 30 
Ayrshire Collieries........... June 30 
Baldwin Rubber.............. June 30 
Beatrice Foods............... {Feb. 28 
Beau Brummell Ties.......... July 31 
Boenmnkt BEES... .<000006c005 Mar. 31 
Beech Aireralt.............05% Sept. 30 
Bendix Aviation.............. Sept. 30 
Benrus Watch................ Jan. 31 
RE Me Biss on bs sai ce snscences Jan. 31 
SRE NE Soo clickyes seas ane June 30 
Black & Decker.............. Sept. 30 
OTT eee Jan, 31 
on SS) (ye Ce Re ery Jan. 31 
Brewing Corp. of America...Nov. 30 
Brown & Bigelow............. Jan. 31 
Brown-Forman Distillers..... Apr. 30 
Brn; SOG... oc ccsscccsses Oct. 31 
OSS ONE RS ay eee June 30 
Raialp FOrgel.....csecckc.nces Nov. 36 
Biflova Wate... .0iscoccsccce Mar. 31 
Burlington Mills............. TSept. 30 
Busy” WISCMt...........c.ccccee FOct. 31 
Byers CAS DL)....n.nscdcacscces Sept. 30 
California Packing .......... 7Feb. 28 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale...... Sept. 30 
Canadian — cceeancaeee Oct. 31 

Sateusieiele eis eita Feb. 28 

Canadian ma ‘Alcohol Sewsoue Aug. 31 
Capital City Products....... Aug. 31 
Carpenter Steel .............. June 30 
Cee AGU. « 5:- nin vices cuceenae Oct. 31 
ASSES eer re Oct. 31 
[Senate MOR. oo. o sc exseesce cess Oct. 31 
Central Aguirre Sugar........ July 31 
Cent. Ohio Stee} Products...Nov. 30 
Central Violeta Sugar........ Sept. 30 
Gesena Alircralt........00..05 Sept. 30 
ENTREE. oc cacasiswoscacssen Oct. 31 
Champion Paper.............. Mar. 31 
erry-Burrell § .........0000- Oct. 31 
Chickasha Cotton Oil......... June 30 
City Wawesting’. «sci sedicecced Apr. 30 
eS ee Sr Seon Jan. 31 
City & Suburban Homes...../ Apr. 30 
eg eer ept. 30 
Club Aluminum Products....June 30 


Cockshutt Plow............... 
Collins & Aikman...... 
Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Columbia Pictures........... 
Consolidated Grocers 
Consolidated Textile......... % 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft. Nov. 


Continental Car-Na-Var...... Sept. 30 
Cont. Foundry & Machine...Nov. 30 
Continental Motors............ Oct. 31 
Cook Paint & Varnish....... Nov. 30 
Cooper Brewing.............. Mar. 31 
Cornell-Dubilier Electric....Sept. 30 
Cosden Petroleum Wal secehouee Apr. 30 
Ce Ea sch sunneneccadate June 30 
Graft Brewing. .... 2.0. 6s00...5 Sept. 30 
GCrpatey BRGbOrS... .6icicessiscss July 31 
— PING cescctncssou Jan. 31 
TT ere Sept. 30 
aoe Zellerbach............. pr. 30 
Cuban-American Sugar...... Sept. 30 
Cuban Atlantic Sugar....... Sept. 30 
Cudahy Packing.............. ; 
Cunningham Drug 
SP A sv in.dcsis dae secsens at 
Davega Stores........ 
Davidson Bros 











M others operate on a fiscal year basis. 
Company Date 
Dayton Rubiier 2.2.2 %....0..<0 Oct. 31 
GTI MO Ba sok ouisa voxsncsseon Oct. 31 
DERRY IOS igs cnausstnsuan Jan. 31 
Devoe & Raynolds............ Nov. 30 
eS ee te July 31 
Distillers Corp.-Seagrams ....July 31 
Sn te a Oct. 31 
Domestic Credit ............. Mar. 31 
Dominion Bridge ............ Nov. 30 
Dougias Aimcraft ........<0<. Nov. 30 
Dow Theeesieal - 2... oe sc cc cces May 31 
Dresser Industries ........... Oct. 31 
a ee May 31 
SPP MMOD: ns sosisac sous cuseus scan July 31 
eS eee Nov. 30 
Eastern Sugar Associates....June 30 
Elastic Stop Nut............. Nov. 30 
Elec. & Musica} Industries...June 30 
Emerson Electric Mfg........ Sept. 30 
Emerson Radio & Phonograph. Oct. 31 
Endicott Johnson............. Nov. 30 
Equitable Office Building....Apr. 30 
RT UNC... <3: oa cease far. 31 
Eureka-Williams ............. July 31 
Ewereeeem, BC... .05.5555e008 Feb. 28 
Oe EP ner Nov. 30 
Exchange Buffet ............. Apr. 30 
Fair ( Di abuse hewaeeeee sees jJan. 31 
Peiarite SUGOr «06+ 0<:s000%,a09 July 31 
Family Fimance .............. une 30 
Federated Dept. Stores...... fJan. 31 
Firestone Tire & Rubber..... Oct. 31 
First National Stores....... {Mar. 31 
Food Fair Stores............. yApr. 30 
Fort Pitt Brewing............ Oct. 31 
Fox (P.) Brewing............ June 30 
Francisco Sugar ae ren June 30 
Franklin Simomn............... Jan. 31 
Franklin Stores. .........s0s06 June 30 
Froedtert Grain & Malting...July 31 
ee eg, eee err May 31 
CERT REE SN io iosa dic cic veces cccsn June 30 
Gar Wood Industries......... Oct. 31 
General Foods .............. tMar. 31 
General Instrument........... Feb. 28 
Geral WIRES oo. occ0cccccesen May 31 
General Plywood.............. Oct. 31 
Gen. Realty & Utilities...... Sept. 30 
Gomernld “BRG0s 5......00055<seesua0 Oct. 31 
General Tire & Rubber...... Nov. 30 
Gerity-Michigan ............. une 30 
Gilbert (A. C.) Go..........8%0 Jan. 31 
ON BIO oooscy cose easouewnae July 31 
SERIO  RMOIID.. «sn cesaecacenae Jan. 31 
Gleaner Harvester........... Sept. 30 
ES rere. Oct. 31 
Goebel (Adolf) Inc........... tNov. 1 

A EE ic vies inch acdeos Jan. 31 
Goodall-Sanford .............. June 30 
ee ae Ue ere Jan. 31 

We mn caieeae be eemee Jan. 31 

Gromel’ UWiMion. .. 6.5 os sceccec cs 7Feb. 28 
See es rere Jan. 31 
Gt. Atlantic & Pacific Tea..jFeb. 28 
Great Western Sugar........ TFeb. 28 
eC: ae DS Rr Jan. 31 
Guantanamo Sugar........... Sept. 30 
Gypsum, Lime & Alabastine. Nov. 30 
Buell Prdnting. «...5 26. 66ee5 sss Mar. 31 
Hart Schaffner & Marx...... Nov. 30 
Harvard Brewing............ Sept. 30 
Hat Corp. of America......... Oct. 3) 
MB si ieeVecszex July 31 

Sept. 30 

Sapir alee Jan. 31 

RD. «ccs scwaaniacnapea oe Jan. 31 

Baetenr 404. S005 iocscecexcces Apr. 30 
Helena Rubinstein............ Sept. 30 
Hires (Charles E.)........... Sept. 30 
RRM OMNES ao occ cans ccdesete Jan. 31 
wn A PE ee Mar. 31 
Hcoker Electrochemical...... Nov. 30 
Hormel (George A.).......... Oct. 31 
Horn & Hardart Baking....Sept. 30 
eee eae ov. 30 
wicks a SO ee June 30 
Hygrade Food Products..... FOct. 31 
ee 2 ee er er Sept. 30 
International Harvester....... Oct. 31 
Int’] Minerals & Chemical...June 30 
eer ov. 30 
Interstate Dept. Stores....... Jan. 31 
Jacobs (F. L.) ehnkeebbcacmseae July 31 
Jaeger Machine............... June 30 
Jim Brown Stores............] une 30 
he, | Ran Sept. 30 
Julian & Kokenge............. Oct. 31 
Kayser (Julius)............... June 30 
KRekeey-Fanyes ....csccscecess Aug. 31 








Company 


Fiscal Basis Companies 


OST companies close their accounting year December 31; 
This table lists com- 
panies whose earnings reports are based on a fiscal 12-month 
period, together with the dates when their fiscal years end. 


eg SY eae ey 


Keystone Steel 
Kimberly-Clark 
King-Seeley 


eee eee eee ee 


Kobacker Stores..............: Jan. 31 
Krueger Brewing.............. Jan. 31 
L’Aigion Apparel... ..s.sses June 30 
Laclede-Christy ...........00. Ov. 

EN i ee Perec Sept. 30 
Lakey Foundry & Machine...Oct. 31 
Lane Bryant, Inc... ........0 Jan. 31 
Lanston Monotype .......... +Feb. 28 
Lee Rubber & Tire............ toa 
Lstooeret ROOMY 6sisscccsscexe Jan. 31 
Lehman ERR en Se June 30 
Lehn & ee in G-Sn ne bioncle Cen ee — 30 
Pe EL OL 
Libby, McNeill & Laity... iter. 1 
RA CS. clita cheasedaes +Feb. 28 


Liquid Carbonic 
Lit Brothers 





ee ee rene” 
Longines-Wittnauer .. ar. 
igmeeme SUG. 6 5 ..occccsccase a 
M & M Wood Working...... July 31 
Mackintosh- a Seietasias Aug. 31 
raed (3 ae fJuly 31 
adison Square Garden 
ponent Retna ere 
ee 
Mandel Brothers.............. 
Manhattan Shirt.............. 
Marathon Corp.............008 
ee een 
Masonite Corp.. ....2..c0.s00s 
Massey-Harris ............... 
May Dept. Stores............. - 
le et ee ee eee July 31 
OE a a ee Aug. 31 
McIntyre Porcupine.......... Mar. 31 
McKesson & Robbins......... June 30 
McLean Stores...........0..008 an. 31 
Mercantile Stores............. an. 3! 
Michigan Steel Tube......... Sept. 30 
Michigan Sugar............... — 30 
Micromatic Hone............. July 30 
Midwest Piping & Supply.. ‘}Feb. 28 
Mid-West Refineries......... une 30 
ee Si) Re July 31 
Minneapolis-Moline ........... Oct. 
rrmnacona Pictures......... tJune 30 
Monroe Loan .......... & 
Montgomery War é 
Morrell (John) .............. 


Motor Products 





bad bbeaecs vote ue Aug. 31 


Murray Corp. 
Myers (F. E.) & 


eee 


Nash-Kelvinator 
National Airlines 
National Battery 


National Bellas Hess 
National Dept. Stores 
National Linen Service 
National Mallinson 


a 


ee 


-May 31 


Nat’l Manufacture & Stores. June 30 


Nat’l Pressure Cooker....... Sept. 30 
National Radiator ........... Mar. 31 
Nelson (Herman) Corp....... Mar. 31 
Noma Electric ............0.. une 30 
North Amer. Aviation....... Sept. 30 
Northrop Aircraft............. July 31 
INGEWHEK TRB 5 5308 Soe <ccsease Sept. 30 
Oklahoma Natural Gas...... Aug. 31 
Oliver a ee ES eee Oct. 31 
O’okiep Copper............... June 30 
Oppenheim, Collins ........... Jan. 31 
Out d Marine Mfg....... Sept. 30 
GUIBE GO. hivibsiceadccaccc bel Jan. 31 
Pacific Amer. Fisheries..... {Feb. 28 
Paraffine Companies......... Tune 30 
Paramount Motors........... Sept. 30 
PMPROON TOOMBS 5 pisiseascinicosecs cc +Feb. 28 
Parker Rust-Proof........... Sept. 30 
Peabody: Coals. isi séé..5000600 Apr. 30 
i ae eee Jan. 31 
ese eke ee June 30 
PEMD  PEOEEEB. onc cess ccccece Mar. 31 
Phillips Packing.............. Mar. 31 
Pillshury Mills. ..........c00:; May 31 
Pioneer TB ere > Mar. 31 
Piper Ai alt .iooasccs sescccs Sept. 30 
Pittsburgh Metallurgical..... June 30 
Pleasant Valley Wine....... Aug. 31 
Power Corp. Canada.......... une 30 
Procter & Gamble............ June 30 


Company Date 
Quaker Oats ...............0- June 3 
Railway & Light Securities. ..Oct. 3} 
Railway & Utility Sec........ June 3% 
eR ree TNov. | 
Raytheon Mfg. ............... May 3) 
Reeves Bros.................5: une 3 
Reliance Electric & Eng.....Oct. 3) 
Remington Rand ............ Mar. 3] 
Republic Pictures Nov. 





‘able 
Royal Typewriter............. July 3 
Russeks Fifth Avenue....... TFeb. 2 
Ryan Aeronautical............ Oct. 31 
Ryerson & Haynes........... Sept. 3 
Sch Industries........... Aug. 3 
SO TIM RGD. vsincccecassan t. 3] 
Seal a Sept. 3) 
Sears, Roebuck ............... Jan. 3 
Seeger Refrigerator ......... Aug. 3] 
oe eer eee June 3) 
Sentinel Radio.............00. ar. 3] 
Seerichke Corp. ..6..ccccccccess June 3 
Se Oe ere Oct. 31 
amrock Oil & Gas......... Nov. ¥ 
Sheaffer Pen 3 





South Porto Rico Sugar..... Sept. 3 
Spalding (A. G.) Bros......... Oct. 31 
Sparks-Withington .......... June i 
Spencer Kellogg ............. Aug 3 
a tS See June 3 
A errr FOct, 3] 
Standard Products ........... June 3i 
S - DE. awdcaccuan May 3 
EWE las aN boc cccccwsces June 3) 
Stetson (John B.)............. Oct. 3 
CTO. To) soos cece sseccens Oct. 3] 
Stokely-Van Camp............ May 31 
Bip Weis vidi occ vecccccce June 3) 
gt ye ee June 4 
Sim Rey Dries oisccccccccdcss Jan 

Superior Oil (Calif.).......... Aug. 3 
Superior Tool & Die......... Nov. 4 
PIENE ER Ob oases cccsesciewecs TOct. 3 
Thompson-Starrett .......... pr. 3) 
Timken-Detroit Axle......... June 3) 
Tishman Realty.............. Sept. 3! 
Todd Shipyards............... Mar. 31 
Toklan Royalty............... Nov. 3) 
Truax-Traer Coal............. Apr. 3 
POS. DO cs ons oss cek el Apr. 4 
Ulen_ Realization.............. 3 


United Merchants & Mfg....June 3} 
United Shoe Machinery..... TFeb. 3 
United Specialties............ Aug. }! 
U. S. Air Conditioning....... Oct 3 
U. S. Ind’l Chemicals........ Mar. 3 
U. S. ae z. 3 
AD, ie RR ove ctcecet vines Apr. 
eae Jan. 31 
United Stockyards............ Oct. 31 
United Wallpaper ............ June 3 
Universal Leaf Tobacco...... June 8 
Universal Pictures .......... 7Oct. 3 
Utah-Idaho Sugar ............ Feb. 4 
Valet) Ga. —. ic iediececddcs ov. 3 
Vanadium-Alloys ee June 4 
Ve tes- eee Sept. 3 
Vick-C ret ree June 3 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical...June 3 
Waco Aircraft ........... -...9ept. ¥ 
Walgreen Co...........cccce0- Sept. 3 
Walker (Hiram) G. & W....Aug. | 
Warner Brothers............. ug. 3 
Warren Petroleum........... June 3 
Waukesha Motor ............ July 3 
Wayne Pump................. Nov. 3) 
Wentworth Mfg............... Oct. 





West Virginia Pulp & Paper. Oct. ; 
Western Tablet & Stat’y....Oct. 3 

Wickes _ pt. 4 
Woodall Industries ........../ A ug. 3 
Wright-Hargreaves ......... Aug. 3! 
Wyandotte Worsted ........ Nov. 

cc i. Sree: Sept. 3 
Young Spring & Wire....... July 3 
Zenith Radio........... svedes Apr. 3 





tApproximate date, 
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Street News 





Kerr bill veto may set off a flood of natural gas 
sales to establish realistic bases for price-fixing 


hen a big natural gas man was 

in New York last month he 
told a group of news men in an off- 
the-record luncheon talk why it was 
vital to the development of gas re- 
sources that the Kerr bill be passed. 
The bill would have prevented the 
Federal Power Commission from 
regulating rates paid by pipe line com- 
panies to independent gas producers. 
President Truman vetoed the bill. 
Independent gas men have feared that 
the FPC might insist on fixing the 
price to pipe lines at six per cent of 
the original investment—cost of land 
and cost of wells. That would bar 
many substantial costs, such as money 
spent on dry holes. The only remedy, 
this gas man said, would be to sell 
the proven gas properties to a third 
party for a price representing current 
value of gas reserves. That could be 
many times the original investment 
and development costs. Six per cent 
on that valuation would be quite an- 
other matter. So gas men look for an 
epidemic of gas property transfers. 
Regulation of prices charged by pipe 
line companies to local distributing 
utilities would be another matter. 


Once upon a time directors of 
large corporations and banks were 
paid in $20 gold pieces for atten- 
dance at meetings and they were paid 
off before they left the meeting. One 
big banker took the gold pieces home 
and put them in a glorified piggy- 
bank. He kept them so long that he 
had to turn them in for paper money 
back in 1933 when gold was ruled out 
as legal tender. 

Those gold pieces and their subse- 
quent paper equivalent were easy 
money for a one-hour session. The 
ante has been raised since then, pos- 
sibly in proportion to the reduced 
purchasing power of dollars. But it 
hasn’t been in proportion to the in- 
creased time and effort directors are 
required to give. For instance, it 
has become almost obligatory for di- 
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rectors to sit through annual stock- 
holders’ meetings. Ten years ago 
that would have been no great hard- 
ship. But now some of the meetings 
take up the best part of a day. 


The nineteen directors of Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany, for example, are men of affairs. 
Those who are lawyers rate their 
services high. Yet they sat for more 
than six hours while a multitude of 
extraneous subjects were discussed 
at the annual meeting. If these law- 
yer-directors get some legal business 
of the company on the side, such long 
sittings are worth while. Some of 
the directors get only cramped legs. 
John W. Davis received $10,000 from 
A. T. & T. as a legal retainer and his 
firm received $62,500 more for legal 
services. Elihu Root Jr.’s firm re- 
ceived $277,900 in legal fees from 
the Bell System. 


They have been playing a game 
of cops and bookies down in Wall 
Street in the past two weeks. The 
cops are plainclothes men who do not 
know much about Street routine. To 
them an ordinary looking man who 
makes quick rushes into side entrances 
and quick sorties therefrom is a likely 
bookie agent suspect. To the First 
Precinct patrolmen and detectives, 
these men are probably just runners, 
delivering and collecting securities. 
The uptown detectives have been do- 
ing a lot of unproductive “tailing,” 
to the amusement of precinct cops 
and Wall Street’s army of guards. 


“It’s an ill wind, etc.,” applies 
with full force to the business now 
being done by air conditioning con- 
tractors on an overtime basis in Wall 
Street — and probably in midtown. 
By June 1 all conditioning instal- 
ments must be converted to a recir- 
culating basis. It is all in the interest 
of water conservation. If they cannot 
convert in time, the conditioned offices 








Briggs Manufacturing Company 


Notice of Annual Meeting 
of Shareholders 


To the Shareholders of Briggs Manufacturing 
Company: 

Notice is hereby given that the Annual 
Meeting of the shareholders of Briggs Manu- 
facturing Company will be held at the office 
of the Company, 3675 E. Outer Drive, in the 
City of Detroit, Michigan, on Wednesday, 
May 10, 1950, at 4:00 o'clock in the afternoon 
(Eastern Standard Time), for the following 
purposes: 

1. The election of seven directors who 
shall hold office for the ensuing year 
or until their successors are elected or 
appointed, as provided by the By-Laws. 

2. The transaction of such other business 
as may properly come before the meet- 
ing or any adjournment or adjourn- 
ments thereof. 

Shareholders of record at the close of 
business on April |, 1950 will be entitled to 
notice of, and to vote at, the meeting. 


By Order of the Board of Directors, 
A. D. Blackwood, 


Secretary 











PUGET SOUND POWER 
& LIGHT COMPANY 
* 


Common Stock Dividend 
No. 27 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a dividend of 20c per share 
on the Common Stock of the Puget 
Sound Power & Light Company, 
payable May 15, 1950, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business April 24, 1950. 


FRANK McLAUGHLIN 


President 
April 19, 1950 

















ES COLUMBIAN 
CARBON COMPANY 


One-Hundred and Fourteenth 
Consecutive Quarterly Dividend 
A quarterly dividend of 50 cents per 
share will be paid June 10, 1950 to 
stockholders of record May 15, 1950, 
at 3 P. M. 


LYLE L. SHEPARD 
Treasurer 











WARREN PETROLEUM 


CORPORATION 


Common Stock Dividend No. 27 


The Board of Directors of Warren Petroleum 
Corporation on April 21, 1950, declared from 
the earnings of the Corporation a quarterly 
dividend of 20 cents per share on the common 
stock, payable June 1, 1950, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business May 15, 1950. 
Checks will be mailed. 


W. K. WARREN, President 
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REAL ESTATE 


MAINE 








BEAUTIFUL year around stucco home (new 
1940), asbestos slate shingles, 24-ft. living room, 
fireplace, automatic oil heat, Venetian blinds, 
metal storm windows, bronze screens, basement 
garage, furnishings if desired, acre land, more 
available, extra bldg.; near fishing, ocean bathing, 
golf. Picture available. $15,500. 


Owner George DuHamel 
York Village, Maine 





MASSACHUSETTS 


275-ACRE farm, house 15 rooms, 2% baths, 
electric dishwasher, beautiful maple floors and 
staircase, 8 open fireplaces, newly installed oil 
burner, heated garage, spring water, large barn 
and horse stable, private brook, approx. % mile, 
native trout, 200 acres hunting land, elevation 
1400 feet in Berkshires, $22,000. 

Cc. B. COOPER 

South Ashfield, Mass. 








NEW HAMPSHIRE 





SUMMER HOME on Lake Winnipesaukee, N.H. 
One of the most desirable locations, under Club 
restrictions. Almost two acres of land, 486.7 ft. 
Lake frontage, with sandy beach. Garage attached, 
studio living room with granite fireplace. Another 
fireplace in dining room. Four bedrooms, two 
baths, outdoor fireplace and large table, oil burner. 
Artistically and comfortably furnished and 
equipped. Price $35,000. Box No. 596, c/o Finan- 
cial World, 86 Trinity Place, N. Y. C.-6 


CRYSTAL LAKE. %-mile lake frontage, % 
mile paved road. Historical, modernized, authentic 
Colonial (built in 1786). 12 rooms, heating 
system, hardwood floors, fireplaces; attached barn, 
chicken house; 40 acres, some apple trees; near 
village and boys prep school. Short drive to 
Dartmouth College. Elevation 1,200 feet. Price 
$23,500. R. C. GRAY 
Canaan, N. H., or Broker 








BERMUDA 
TO SETTLE ESTATE 


Picturesque Bermuda home on water front op- 
posite Hamilton. Magnificent view of harbor and 
islands. Ten minutes to Hamilton shopping cen- 
ter. All modern conveniences. Four bathrooms. 
Excellent water supply. Fine old Bermuda archi- 
tecture. Quaint fireplaces, tray ceilings, mahog- 
any staircase, glass enclosed verandah. Stable 
with servant’s room. Terraced gardens, tropical 
plants, trees and flowers. Antique furniture at 
appraised price if desired. Room to build two 
more houses. Write: H. St. George Butterfield. 
or H. S. Crisson, Hamilton, Bermuda, or W. H. 
Perot, 15 St. Asaph’s Road, Bala-Cynwyd, Penna. 





will be worse off than if they had 
been standing up and taking it 
through the summers. Nothing like 
a complete calculation of the cost of 
recirculation has been made, but it 
must run into a pretty penny. One 
investment firm is spending on recir- 
culation about 50 per cent of what 
the original installation cost. 


The New York Central Railroad 
made a nice gesture to its stockhold- 
ers when it quoted them a special fare 
to go and return from the annual 
meeting in Albany on May 24. Al- 
bany is about 150 miles from Grand 
Central Station in New York City. 
The offer is causing some embarrass- 
ment. 

Other railreads are wondering 
whether they will be asked to follow 
suit. Suppose the New York stock- 
holders of Union Pacific, for instance, 
should insist on being transported to 
Salt Lake City every spring at a two- 
third reduction in fare? And why 
limit the offer to stockholders living 
in specific areas—why not an all- 
round concession? On some roads 
the thing could be carried to ex- 
tremes, so that the dividend might 
become a secondary consideration. 








Mission Corporation 





Concluded from page 14 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


INVEST IN TIMBER 


10,000 acres young and matured timbered land for 
sale in Ozark Mountains. Proven, undeveloped 
lead, zinc and other valuable minerals. Land suit- 
able for grazing. Government and State Ranger 
protected. Atomic Bomb immunity. Fair roads. 
Taxes 5c per acre. Good title. All rights included. 
Will sell in blocks of 20 to 3,000 acres, $10 per 
acre. Also special values in farms, fishing and 
hunting lands. 


BRASEL, JASPER, ARKANSAS 








ON CAPE COD—MASSACHUSETTS 
SMALL RESTAURANT 


Well established year round business, 7 room 
house, utility building. 5 acres, long frontage on 
U. S. Route 6, Eastham, ideal location for cabins. 


Owner is offering everything for $22,000 due to 
poor health. 


RALPH A. CHASE, Realtor 
Eastham, Mass. Tel. Orleans 313M 





HARDWARE STORE 


with major appliances, heating equipment, auto 
accessories, sporting goods, toys and paints plus 
a good bottled gas business and truck located in 
a very wealthy and progress. terr. We have fran- 
chise on a number of national advertised mer- 
chandise. $10,000 for equipment, fixtures, and 
truck. Merchandise at inventory prices. For 
further information contact owner or if inter- 
ested contact us personally at 310 West Mackie 
Street, Beaver Dam, Wis. 
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stock. It has used its cash dividend 
income to buy Tide Water. From 
the formation of Mission Develop- 
ment to December 31, 1949, Mission 
acquired 350,080 shares of Tide 
Water. Since the first of the year, its 
purchases have been stepped up. 
Pacific Western also has continued its 
aggressive buying—last year it 
bought 125,000 shares of Tide Water 
from holders in The Netherlands and 
Indonesia. 


Current Control 


As a result, at the end of March of 
this year the Getty group controlled 
nearly 44 per cent of Tide Water’s 
outstanding 6.4 million shares as fol- 
lows: Pacific Western, 738,631 
shares Mission Corporation, 610,070 
shares; and Mission Development 
Corporation, 1,416,693 shares. By 
the time of the annual meeting, their 


holdings may exceed 45 per cent. At 
last year’s annual meeting, 90.3 per 
cent of the common stock voted. 
Thus, the Getty group may now have 
enough of their own stock to take 
control without soliciting a share 
from any other source. 

A change in control of a company 
as large and important as Tide Water 
Associated Oil, whose sales last year 
exceeded $355 million, of itself is a 
noteworthy development in corporate 
finance. However, the prospective 
turnover in Tide Water Oil has im- 
plications beyond a mere shift in man- 
agement. 


Holding Companies 


Both Mission Corporation and 
Mission Development Corporation, 
as noted above, are primarily holding 
companies. Translating Mission De- 
velopment into Tide Water (one 
share of the former per half share of 
the latter) behind each share of Mis- 
sion were 1.06 shares of Tide Water 
and 0.56 share of Skelly. In addi- 
tion, Mission owns certain crude 
producing leaseholds in Kansas. 

Mission Development’s sole hold- 
ing is one-half share of Tide Water 
for each share of its own capital stock 
outstanding. 

At recent prices, both Mission 
Corporation and Mission Develop- 
ment Corporation were selling at sub- 
stantial discounts from the market 
values of their underlying equities— 
a discount of some 20 per cent for the 
latter and a 33 per cent discount for 
the former. If the Getty group as- 
sumes control of Tide Water, both 
will have outlived their original pur- 
pose. Should some sort of merger 
ultimately take place between Tide 
Water and Skelly or Pacific Western, 
ultimate dissolution of one of the 
two holding companies might be in 
the offing. 





BOND REDEMPTIONS 





Redemption 
Name Amount Date 
Aluminum Co. of Canada — lst 
mtge. ser. A 3%s, 1974........ $431,000 May 15 
Aluminum Co. of Canada — Ist 
mtge. ser. B 3%s, 1974........ 824,000 May 15 
Belgi Kingd of)—extl, loan 
Ts, 18 is morgane: ee File sete we aa 253,000 June 1 
M t Automotive Products— 
de. 4 19060. cccccccccesecesese 51,000 May 15 
Montgomery & Erie Ry.—ext. 1st 
38, 1956. Cs re ey mer ee Entire May 15 
t & Erie Ry.—ext, 2nd 
ee Os «x, retin Maes Entire May 15 
New England Power Co.—Ilst mtge. 
ser. A 8%8, 1961....csecccceee 98,000 May 15 
St. Louis Southwestern Ry.—gen. 
& ref. ser. A 5s, 1990......... Entire July 1 
irginian -—Ist lien & ref. C 
“4 8, i973 Sevssiqn ducteadvess 141,000 June 16 
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CORPORATE EARNINGS 





EARNED PER SHARE 

ON COMMON STOCK: 1950 1949 
12 Months to March 31 

Anchor Hocking Glass.... $5.86 $5.02 

Cent. Arizona Lt. & Pwr.. 1.21 _ 1.20 


Detroit Edison .......... 1.84 1.63 
Dixie Gab-oceovvesvrewoes 7.85 6.48 
Florida Pwr. & Lt........ p58.85 p53.04 
Owens-Illinois Glass ..... 5.85 3.91 
So. Natural Gas......... 3.00 2.99 
Thatcher Glass .......... 1.56 0.06 
9 Months to March 31 
Dest: RO ian eens snk ors 3.35 2.62 
Davison Chemical ....... 2.17 2.84 
Family Finance .......... 1.33 1.29 
2 Seer 0.96 1.02 
or a ee 2.04 $24 
McKesson & Robbins..... 3.54 3.75 
Stroock (S.) & Co....... 2.23 1.41 
Timken-Detroit Axle .... 1.11 2.14 
Va.-Carolina Chem. ...... 1.08 3.72 
6M weer to March 31 
Amer. Steel Foundries. . 0.51 3.83 
Tinea eee nuke iViess 0.37 . 0.86 
joy TH Set sas cvdices 1.17 2.68 
Nash-Kelvinator ......... 2.63 2.99 
3 Months to March 31 
ACF-Brill Motors ...... D0.09 ~=D0.43 
Aca Gi ch es 0.81 0.65 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel.. 1.67 1.10 
Allen Industries ......... 0.53 0.45 
Amer: AMEMSES 54.4 66.08. D0.28 D0.09 
Amero" € Brees 202. SPe8. 0.91 0.79 
Amer. Cities Pwr. & Lt... b0.04 b0.03 
Amer. Cyanamid ........ 2.78 1.21 
Amer. Investment (Ill.).. 0.75 0.56 
Amer. Safety Razor...... 0.01 0.08 
Amer; Getting :..0..455. 0.64 1.42 
Amer. Woolen ........... D0.03 1.25 
ACTRESS iis id iad ain dsc 2.98 2.09 
Atlantic Refining ........ 3.09 2.73 
Atlas POWder <.i..<0%.<. 1.27 1.04 
Belding Heminway ...... 0.58 0.33 
Bell & Howell........... 0.64 0.07 
Blaw=Fenox Gos soo ocd 0.20 0.66 
Blumenthal (Sidney) .... 0.14 D0.61 
Buffalo Forge .......... 1.02 1.81 
ere 0.13 D0.34 
ee reer 0.09 0.05 
Cent. Illinois Lt........... 1.07 1.11 
Childe Gass crissies sere D0.34 D0.19 
Columbia Broadcasting .. c0.95 c0.50 
Conde Nast Pub.......... 0.60 0.82 
Conn, Light & Pwr....... 1.18 1.18 
Contes TIP ahd tiecdss wai 1.23 1.20 
Consumers Pwr. ........ 0.97 0.75 
Continental Steel ........ 1.68 0.98 
Corn Exchange Bank..... 1.32 1.28 
Delta Air Limes.......... 0.55 
Douglas Aircraft ........ 1.55 3.34 
Driver-Harris ........... 1.06 0.76 
Duval Sulphur & Potash.. 0.63 0.28 
Eastern Stainless Steel. . 0.56 0.45 
Easy Washing Machine... 1.11 c0.01 
EtG TD sienna sdcecaws 1.55 1.51 
EUG s caacalsiudicnds 0.95 1.99 
x, 2 reese 0.54 0.43 
Florence Stove .......... 0.43 D010 
GONPIE GINE 56 i ke da dive 0.39 0.31 
Gair (Robert) Co......... 0.56 0.65 
Gardner-Denver ......... 0.64 1.04 
Gen. Outdoor Advertising. 1.01 1.01 
General Baking .......... D0.08 0.26 
General Cigar .........<. 0.007 0.26 
General Electric ......... 1.28 0.93 
Gen. Refractories ........ 1.44 1.81 
Gillette Safety Razor..... 1.69 1.06 
Glenmore Distill. ........ c0.39 c0.70 
Granby Cons. Mng. & 
Sa an hn kde 66 on 0.16 1.26 
Hammermill Paper ...... 0.88 0.49 


Hercules Powder ........ 1.01 0.90 
Hilton Hotels ........... 0.72 0.60 





EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 


3 Months to March 31 
Houdaille-Hershey : 
Illinois Terminal R.R..... 
Int’l1 Business Machines... 
Johns-Manville 
Kalamazoo Stove 
Kawneer Co. 
Kings County Lighting... 
Lamson & Sessions 
Liggett & Myers Tob..... 
ee errr eer 
Master Electric 
| ee 
Minn.-Honeywell Reg. .. 
Monsanto Chemical 
Nat’l Enameling & Stamp.. 
Nat’l Supply 
N. Y., Chic. & St. Louis 

R. R. 





eee ew eres eee 


Norwich Pharmacal 
Penn. Coal & Coke 
Penn.-Dixie Cement 
Pennsylvania Salt 
Pfeiffer Brewing 
Pitts. Cons. Coal 
Pittsburgh Forgings 
Portland Gen. Electric... 
Rohm & Haas 
Seagrave Corp. .......... 
Selected Industries 
Sharp & Dohme 
Sheller Mfg. 
So. Calif. Edison 
Southern Co. 
Sutherland Paper 
Talcott (James ) 
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New! 


Edited by 
WESTON SMITH 
Survey Director 


How to make 


Stockholder Relations 


More Effective 


“Stockholder Relations Guide- 
Book” is q@ working reference for 
every corporation executive, pub- 
lic relations counsel and advertis- 
ing agency participating in a 
stockholder relations program, or 
working in financial community 
liaison. Running the gauntlet 
from the preparation of annual 
reports through all of the variety 
of techniques in stockholder rela- 
tions, this four-color, illustrated 
brochure (32 pages) provides con- 
crete examples on “What to Do” 
and “How to Do It.” 


Attach a dollar bill or send 
check for $1 with this ad- 
vertisement for one copy to: 
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86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 





Texas Pac. Coal & Oil.... . 
Thew Shovel 





ee 


Rut 





one 


Thompson (John R.) Co.. 
Tri-Continental Corp 
Udylite Corp. 
Union Carbide & Carbon.. 
United-Cigar Whelan ... 
United Chemicals 
U. S. Tobacco 
Vanadium Corp. 
Van Raalte Co 
Waldorf System 
West Va. Coal & Coke... 
Westinghouse Air Brake.. 
Westinghouse Elec. 
Western Electric 
Worthington Pump & 


RPOrROSS S225 
mWwWwiuImDWwaradswaoro 
=BSRRBERHS 
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Wrigley (Wm.), Jr 
York Corrugating 


12 Months to February 28 
Sheaffer Pen 





12 Months to January 31 


CHARTS 
& MAPS 


EDWARD WILLMS CO. 


7 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 





Allied Stores 





El Paso Nat. Gas 





12 Months to December 31 
Draper Corp. 6.6 ‘ 
Gen. Builders Supply 
Int’l Products 
Jeannette Glass 
PN GBS og bie sne cas obi 
Louisiana Land & Explor.. 
MacAndrews & Forbes... 
Standard Oil (N. J.)..... 
Westmoreland Coal 
Westmoreland, Inc. 
Winnipeg Electric 








*Canadian currency. b—Class B nm c—Com- 
— Class A and Cl 
t—Company only. 








UNITED STATES LINES 
COMPANY 


Common 
Stock 
DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors has authorized 
the payment of a quarterly dividend of 
fifty cents ($.50) per share payable 

une 9, 1950 to holders of Common 
tock of record May 26, 1950 who 
on that date hold regularly issued Com- 
mon Stock ($1.00 par) of this Company. 


CHAS. F. BRADLEY, Secretary 


One Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 








MAY 3, 1950 
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Amerada Petroleum Corporation 





Armstrong Cork Company 





Incorporated: 1920, Delaware, to acquire control of an established business, 
since merged. Office: 120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. Annual meet- 
ing: First Monday in May. Number of stockholders: About 2,700. 
Capitalization: 


Long term debt 
Capital stock (no par) 


(ARC) 


Business: Produces crude oil and gas from about 3.8 million 
domestic acres principally in Texas, Oklahoma, California, 
Louisiana, New Mexico, Colorado, Wyoming, Montana, Missis- 
sippi and Kansas; 1.8 million acres in Alberta, Canada; and 
200,000 acres in Venezuela. Carries 263,000 shares (8.8%) of 
Louisiana Land & Exploration at $95,593 (market value $7.9 
million) and has a one-third interest in Conorada Petroleum, 
exploring outside the U. S. and Canada. Net crude output in 
1949 was 19.1 million barrels. 

Management: Able; long associated with company. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1949, $21.3 million; ratio, 4.8-to-1; cash, $12.6 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $3.5 million. Book value of stock, $40.99 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1922 to date. 


Outlook: Company’s results generally show less than average 
effect of changes in the business cycle. Intangible develop- 
ment and drilling costs are charged against earnings, a policy 
which leads to understatement of profits. 


Comment: Stock is one of the better equities in its group. 
*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 


Earned per share.... $2.07 $3.03 $3.35 $3.42 $5.61 $9.46 $14.35 $9.12 
Dividends paid 1.00 1.00 1.50 1.50 1.87% 3.00 6.00 5.00 


48% 55% 80% 91% 107 121 120% 
33% 41 51% 645% 73 83% 89% 


*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1946. 





St. Joseph Lead Company 





Office: 250 Park Avenue, New York 17, 
. Y. Annual meeting: Second Monday in May. Number of stockholders 
(December 31, 1949): 7,993. 

Capitalization: 


Long term debt 
Se ae errr eee re ee 1,975,457 shs 


es 1864, New York. 


(JO) 


Business: With subsidiaries, is the largest domestic miner 
of lead. Also produces zinc, and markets most of the pig lead 
output of Bunker Hill & Sullivan Mining & Concentrating Co., 
and zine production of Sullivan Mining Co. Has mining 
property in the Argentine containing lead, silver and zinc ores, 
and owns 195,000 shares of New Jersey Zinc Co.; jointly with 
Newmont Mining, it has an interest in a French Moroccan lead 
and zinc company recently granted an ECA loan of $3.6 million 
for modernization and development. 


Management: Capable and experienced. 


Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1949, $26.3 million; ratio, 4.1-to-1; cash, $6.6 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $7.0 million. Book value of stock, $25.81 per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1874-77; 1881-82; 1884-1905; 
1907-32 and 1934 to date. 


Outlook: Despite low grade of ore, efficient operations and 
uniformity of metal content of ore keep costs sufficiently low 
to permit earnings stability in times of normal fluctuations in 
metal prices. Sales volume is determined largely by the gen- 
eral business cycle. 


Comment: Stock occupies a relatively conservative position 
for a mining equity. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 


Earned per share.... $2.89 $2.03 $2.61 $2.44 $2.94 $6.34 $4.88 $4.33 
Dividends paid 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 3.00 3.25 3.25 


34% 36% 38% 56 64 55% 61% 48% 
27% 27% 37 45 40 39% 35% 


*Earnings are shown after depletion and depreciation. 
annuities. 


28 


7After $0.74 past service 





Incorporated: 1891, Pennsylvania, as successor of business originally estab- 
lished in 1860. Office: Lancaster, Pa. Annual meeting: Second Wednes- 
day in April. Number of stockholders (Decembber 31, 1949): $3.75 
preferred, 1,506; $4 preferred, 1,248; common, 9,102. 


Capitalization: 


Long term debt 

*Preferred stock $3.75 cum. series (no par) . 
+Preferred stock $4.00 cum. conv. (no par) .. 
Common stock (no par) 


*Callable at $104.75 through September 15, 1950; then $0.50 less each year to 
$102.75 after September 15, 1953. {Callable at $105.50 a share through January 15, 
1951; then $0.50 less each year to $102.50 after January 15, 1956; convertible into 2 
common shares prior to January 1, 1958. 


Business: One of the largest producers of linoleum, asphalt 
tile, rubber tile and felt-base floor and wall coverings, corks, 
cork-board insulation, cork pipe covering, cork composition, 
textile roll covers, and insulating firebrick; also important in 
molded plastic closures, crown caps, glass containers and nu- 
merous other specialties. Company also sells as agent for 
others. 

Management: Capable and efficient. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1949, $35.8 million; ratio, 3.8-to-1; cash, $8.7 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $5.5 million. Book value of common stock, $52.20 per 
share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferreds; on com- 
mon 1895-1931 and 1934 to date. 

Outlook: Prospects are for sustained volume of building 
and renovation for some time to come, with demand for most 
of the company’s other lines likely to hold well; meanwhile, 
increased diversity of products and markets is a stabilizing 
factor. 

Comment: Preferreds are upper medium grade; common 
ranks among the more conservative issues in this group. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
Earned per share.... $1.95 $2.45 *$2.76 *$2.02 $2.69 $6.41 $7.54 $6.57 
Dividends paid 1.35 1.35 1.50 1.50 1.80 2.60 0 
40% 465% 59% 65 55 56% 51% 
30 35% 42% 42% 38% 41% 3858 


*Adjusted for renegotiation. fAdditional depreciation of $1.55 in 1948, $1.53 in 
1949, charged directly to surplus. 





Webster Tobacco Company, Incorporated 





Incorporated: 1916, Pennsylvania, as successor to a business originally 
established in 1911; name changed from Webster Eisenlohr, Inc., in 1945. 
Office: 187 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. Annual meeting: Second 
Tuesday in April. Number of stockholders (February 28, 1950): 1,852. 


Capitalization: 


ETE VR I bk Beles 6.0 o's. 6: S65 .44.5 5 oR OR Ooo bass sss wesy OdeesaMeee Ole Game +.++.None 
Capital stock ($5 par) 450,079 shs 


(WBS} 


Business: Manufactures medium and high priced cigars under 
the brand names Webster and Cinco, Webster Babies at five 
cents (introduced in 1949) and Daniel Webster pipe tobacco. 
Factories are in Pennsylvania (3) and Michigan, while dis- 
tribution is through wholesale distributors, jobbers and chain 
stores. 


Management: Experienced. 


Financial Position: Fair. Working capital December 31, 1949, 
$4.9 million; ratio, 2.2-to-1; cash, $605,808; inventories, $7.8 
million. Book value of stock, $12.42 per share. 


Dividend Record: No cash payment on common stock since 
1917-1924; paid 10% in stock January, 1947. 


Outlook: Company’s prewar record was unimpressive and, in 
a business characterized by great sensitivity to cyclical in- 
fluences, it has yet to demonstrate an ability to show sizable 
earnings in average peacetime years. 


Comment: Stock is decidedly speculative. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 


Earned per share.... $0.49 $1.40 $1.30 $0.87 $2.02 $0.56 *$0.10 $0.69 
Dividends paid None None None None None T None None 
8% 10% 16% 16% 12% 6% 6% 
2% 6% 9 9% 5% 8% 3% 

*After $0.35 loss on tobacco sales. {Paid 10% in stock. 
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DIVIDENDS DECLARED 











Stocks on major exchanges normally sell . ao 7 Hldrs. 
ex-dividend the second full business day Company pie Rnned Company ae Riaeid 

ment i befane tae eee eee: Hides, | Gen. Outdoor Advertis...35¢ 6-9 5-19 | Rheem Mfg. ........... 40c 6-15 5-25 

lle Pay- of Sar $1.50.. 5-15. 5-.1-| Rockland Gas ......... 50c 5-15 5-1 

Company able Record | General Paint ......... 25c 4=05-15 =5- 1 | Rockwell Mfg. ......... 40c 6-5 5-18 
Alles & Fisher......... 25c 425-16 «= 5- 4 | Gen. Portland Cement...50c 6-30 6-12 | Rohm & Haas 4% pf. A. 7 6-1 5-12 

—— Ata -Swares osc 75c 7-20 6-15 | Granby Cons. Mining...50c 6-1 5-12 | Ross Industries ........ 6-9 6-i 

CK} Alpha Portland Cem....40c 6-10 5-15 | Gulf Oil ............... 75c 6-10 = 5-19 Pte rane seuk wane nd E i3e 6-9 6-1 
Am. Airlines 314% pf. 87 Yc 6-1 5-16 | Hackensack Water ..... 85c 6-1 5-15 Sears, Roebuck & Co....50c 6-10 5-10 
American Seating ...... 50c 5-26 5-5 | Hanna (M. A.) Co...... 40c 6-12 6-2 | Sheraton Corp. of Am. 

Am. Ship Building....... $1 6-14 6-1 | Hathaway Bakeries ....25¢ 6-1 5-19 Oe eee 31%4c 7-1 6-19 

-None # Am. Thermos Bottle....25c 5-1 4-24 | Hooker Electrochemical Simmons Co. ..........- Sis: -Gu Oo: G8 

22 tt American Tobacco ..... se & 1. $10 | $450 pb Ai... :...: $1.12% 6-28 6-2 | Smith Agricultural 

ocd fk, Ore Sc 6-15 5-15 | Do $4.25 pf....... $1.06 6-28 6-2] Chemical ............. 50c 5-1 4-21 

ear to Mm Armco Steel ........... 75c 4066-15 55-17 oe Motor Car...... 25c 6-1 5-6] Socony-Vacuum Oil ...25¢ 6-9 5-5 

ry J. @ Armstrong Cork ....... a ae? Se ere eer ore E25c 6-1 5-6 | South Bend Lathe 
Artloom Carpet ........ 2c 6-1 5-19 Hontle Oil & Ref....... $1 6-10 5-11 Oe 40c 5-31 5-15 

hal Asbestos Corp. ...... «< *30c 6-30 6-8 | Humphreys Mfg. ...... 30c 6-30 §=— 6-19 | South. Calif. Edison 

es SK ini 6a invite ohiies E*10c 6-30 6- 8 | Inland Steel ............ 50c 6-1 5-17 488% pf 30%c 5-31 5-5 

orks, Associ Dry Goods...40c 6-1 5-12 | Int'l Business Machines..$1 6-9 5-22 ++ hn iat aan 

tion, fe 8sociated Dry Goods. . .4Uc : a Southern Co. .......... 2c 6-6 5-8 

ar DO'S Peet eks $1. 50 6-1 5-12 | Int'l Harvester 7% pf..$1.75 6-1 5-5 | Southern Ry. .......... 75c 4606-15 5-15 

% im DePewieliy..Jax $1.75 6-1 5-12 | Jones & Laughlin Steel..65c 7-1 6-2 | Southwestern EI. 

1 ysl Barnsdall OFF «2.0.00. 75c 46-3 5-17 | Kawneer Co. .......... 40c 6-30 6-16 PC hakesreceesss 2c 6-15 6-3 

YH Bates Mfg. ..........-. 50c 6:29 6-9 | Kings County Lighting..10c 6-1 5-16 | Spiegel Inc. 
Do 4%4% pf....... $1.12%, 7-1 69 Kysor PO icc sets 8c 5-15 5-1 OS ore $1.12% 6-15 61 

r 31 Beech Aircraft ........ 20c 5-22 5-8 | L’Aiglon Apparel ...... 10c 5-10 4-29 | Standard Dredging 

J. §.  Belding-Corticelli ....*$1.50 7-3 5-31 | Lane Bryant ........... 25c 6-1 5-15 pO pe eererre 40c 61 5-19 

) per @ Belding Heminway ..... 30c 5-15 5-1 | Lanston Monotype Mach.50c 5-31 5-19 | Stand. Steel Spring..... 40c 6-10 5-18 
Bell & Howell........ 12%c 6-1 5-15 | Lehigh Portland Cem....50c 6-1 5-10 | Suburban Propane Gas..21c 5-15 5-1 

‘acne, Do 4%4% pi....... $1.06% 6-1 5-15 | Lionel Corp. ...........25¢ 5-31 5-9 | Tampa Electric ....... 50c 4245-15. 55- 3 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet.60c 6-1 5-12 | M & M Woodworking...25c 5-15 5-1 | Texas Pac. Coal & Oil.25¢ 6-5 5-11 

Iding Blumenthal (S.) ....... 15c 6-1 5-18 | Manhattan Shirt ....... 25c 6-1 5-12 BNO 952 dbbS aad seen «6 El0c 6-5 5-11 

most fm Borden Co. ............ 60c 6-1 5-11 | Mead Corp. ............ 40c 6-1 5-5 | Thompson Products ...75¢ 6-15 6-1 

vhile, § Bourjois, Inc., $2.75 pf.. oe 5-15 5-1 | Mickelberry’s Food Union Oil (Cal.) 

izing § Brockway Motor ....... 5-18 5-8 ee 20c 6-12 5-19 $3.75 pf. A : 93%4c 6-10 5-19 
Brown Rubber ........ 35 6- 1 5-19 | Modern Containers, thaked Bice |. - 24 oie 

amon @ Brutk Mills, Ltd., EN dite icceteiiidilics take aid *50c 6-2 5-20 Do $4.50 pf “se a ae 

> Sha Rael ie Ee EMT TR cc utsirominnn ds Bese 62 S20) tet elenie & 
Do Cl. B ce cececcece E*7¥4c 6-15 5-15 Mohawk Carpet Mills. ‘ .50c 6- 9 5-25 Foundry ~ 75c 5-16 LS 5 

‘ock De S12) Ci A...... *30c 6-15 5-15 | Monsanto Chemical ....50¢ 6-1 5-10 TG ob) occ asks: $1.75 5-16 5-5 

1949 Burlington Mills ..... 37%c 6-1 5-5 | Moore-McCormack , Lac. = 
wan De Gb Cb visivsceags $1 6-1 5-5 BME -eectueewns ss: 37%c 6-15 6-1 Improvement nesue 6280 $21 
51% Do 31%4% pf......... 87%4c 466-1 ~=—5- 5 | Morris Paper Mills..... 40c 6-10 5-26 vi - 
4 : U. S. Hoffman Machinery 
38% Do 314% 2nd pf.....87%c 6-1 5-5 | Mosinee Paper ......... 20c 5.31 5-17 s # 
VA%e a eee $1.006% 6-1 5-18 

1.53 in Byron Jackson ........ 50c 5-15 4-29 | National Biscuit ........ mee 9-14 OT UE Se, ES oo ceic sc cues 50c 6-9 5-26 

Campbell, Wyant & Ce. Yee a ee ee oe ae 65c 6-10 5-5 
Cannon Foundry ..... 50c 7-9 5-25 | Nat'l City Lines........ 25c 426-15 6- 2 Ss ee $1.75 5-20 5-1 

ar Century Ribbon Mills...15¢ 6-15 6-1 | Nat'l Dairy Products....60c 6-10 5-19 | Utah-Idaho Sugar ....E10c 5-31 5-5 
Chicago Yellow Cab....25¢ 6-1 5-20 | National Lock ......... 25c 4-14 4-4 | Vanadium Corp. Am...30c 5-18 5-5 

—— Chilton Co. EIT fe S15 5.8 Le ere ta better eens = os aa Vout MA 6652.00.04. 2c 6-1 5-12 

ities SETVICe «0.06400 1 6-12 5-12 ner Dros. ...-..... c ‘ . . 

WP Coenen Chen 2 Se 610 S13 | Newport News Shipbuild50c 6-1 5-15 8 ge ig Asay Sarl di 
Cons. Edison (N. Y.)...40¢ 6-15 5-12 | Niagara Share ....... 12ye 6-15 6-1] gio oe shay 5-15 5-1 
Continental Can ........ 40c 6-15 5-25 | Norfolk & Western Ry..75¢ 6-9 5-10 Westin: Pos ane: leet: a 4 3 

; ghouse Electric...40c 6-1 5-9 

Gia wa DG Gare Pewee sess. 933%4c¢ 7-1 6-15 | Ogilvie Flour Mills, Wisconsin Elec. Power.30c 6-1 5-3 

* & Cooper-Bessemer ....... 50c 6-19 6-5 MINS GAN bb Hiei s dive *25- 7-3 5-23 ; ; - 3 
eee ee $1.50 7-31 7-14 

under it” ie Tae (6-19 G& § | Ole OF wisesiis. 2.0; 25c 46-10 = 5-16 Do 3.60% pf 9c 6-1 5-15 

t five MB Curtis Mfg. .......0.... ee a Be eee E35c 6-10 5-16 | Woodall Industries ....30c 5-31 5-15 

bacco. Curtis Publishing Ohio Seamless Tube....40c 6-15 6-1 Worthington Pump & ; 

2 dis- 5 eee 75c «47-1 6-9 | Olin Industries ......... 20c 5-31 5-19 IS 45 stictaacalecs <iuchn' 40c 6-20 6-1 

chain i Deere & Co............. 25¢ 6-1 5-10 | Do 4% pf............. $1 6-30 6-20] Do 4%4% pf...... a i244, 615 6-1 

pe Ge RRP ORA E50c 6-1 5-10 | Outboard Marine & ‘ Wyandotte Worsted ....10c 5-31 5-16 
Derby Gas & El......... =. $2) $6 nt eee 35e 5-25. 5- 5 Rh cg he ndld «aca El0c 5-31 5-16 
Dome Mines, Ltd.....*17%4c 7-31 6-30 | Pacific Greyhound Youngstown Sheet & 

, 1949, Dominion Stores be Be .*37c 6-15 5-18 Lines ee ere e eee teen e nae 50c 4-29 4-24 Tube eeeeree eee reese $1.25 6-15 5-19 

> $7.8 B Douglas Aircraft ..... $1.25 5-24 5-3 | Patchogue-Plymouth 
Dravo ny ee cae ee a 5-15 5-1 BB EE a al = ice zs 1 

since rewin bee Sere 25c 6-10 5-20 eiffer Brewing ....... c - 3 -15 i 
Dui & Bindi 30c 6.9 5-19 | Philadelphia Elec. |... 30c 6-30 6 1 aera 

_ Bi Faber, Coe @ Greag.....50c 6-1 5-15 | Do $1 pf.............. 25¢ 6-30 6-1 | Curtis Publishing 

nd, in § Federal | BA AS 40c. 6-9 5-29 | Phillips Petroleum ..... ise 6&1 55 $7 ph... . see eee ee. $3.50 7-1 6-9 

al in- & Florida Power Pitts. Steel 5%, pf..$1.37% 6-1 5-19 | Long Bell Lumber 

sizable 4.90% Pf. Stee ell $1.22%4 5-15 5-1 | Poor&Co.C..B....... =. 6.4 6.48 ee Oe ee $1 6-1 5-12 

ie Se Si... 5.48... 8-1 Do $1.50 Cl. a 7 ee 37%c 606-1 ~—s 5-15 | Pitts. Steel 5% pf. A..$1.25 6-1 5-19 
Ford on (Canada) Public Service Electric 
. Ch. Fee Beato: : ¢&¢2 es & Gas 4.08% pf...... $1.02 630 6-1 
we ‘ reeport Sulphur ..... OS Gi Sil Dee e.......... 35¢ 6-30 6-1 Stock 
air (Rebt.) Co....... 10c 6-10 5-19 | Puget Sound Power & r 
, $0.8 B Gamewell Co. 2.222.211! Be Se Se tees ech eae a re 4% 5-1 420 
64 De Pe oe oe Byte. 345 3 5) Pole fee... . 26603 50c 610 5-17 E—Extra. *In Canadian funds. 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








American Water Works Co., Inc. 





The General Tire & Rubber Company 





Incorporated: 1936, Delaware, as American Communities Co.; present ( AWK 
Mame adopted in 1946; acquired 67 water and miscellaneous subsidiaries 
in 1947 from similarly named former parent in segregation from electric 
utility business. Office: 908 West Street, Wilmington, Del. Annual meet- 
ing: Third Wednesday in April. Number of stockholders: About 6,900. 


Capitalization : 

Long term debt 
Subsidiary long term debt 
Subsidiary preferred stock 
Common stock ($5 par) 


$15,000,000 
108,765,000 
22,783,200 


*1,625,000 shares (60%) owned by Northeastern Water Company. 


Business: Representing the former American Water Works 
and Electric’s water and miscellaneous businesses, company 
and its subsidiaries supply an estimated population of about 
2.8 million in 91 communities in 22 states, including Bir- 
mingham, Chattanooga, Wichita, Pittsburgh, Peoria, St. Joseph, 
East St. Louis, Irvington, N. J.. and New Jersey coast towns. 


Management: Competent. 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 1949, 
$11.6 million; ratio, 2.2-to-1; cash and special deposits, $15.4 
million. Book value of common stock, $8.49 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1948 to date. 


Outlook: The business is noted for stability of demand and 
may be expected to show only minor variations in revenues 
from year to year; water supplies appear to be _ generally 
adequate. 


Comment: Stock is of semi-investment stature. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
*Earned per share... $0.77 $0.73 $0.70 $0.71 $0.82 $0.84 $0.88 $0.81 
Dividends paid Initial dividend paid May 15, 1948 0.60 0.60 

Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 8% 83% 8% 
September, 1947 -—_——_ ™% 6% 6% 


*Based on pro forma combined income accounts in 1942-47. 


fIncludes profits on 
sales of investments in subsidiaries, $0.04 in 1949, $0.10 in 1948. 





Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corporation 





Incorporated: 1923, Delaware. Office: Lindbergh Field, San Diego 12, (F) 
Calif. Annual meeting: Third Monday in April. Number of stockholders 
(March 1, 1949): 9,400. 


Capitalization: 


Long term debt 
Capital stock ($1 par) 


*Short term notes payable, included in current liabilities, increased from $6,000,000 
to $11,000,000 since November 1949 year-end. 7422,400 (18.2%) held by Atlas Cor- 
poration in December, 1949. 


Business: Company occupies a prominent position in the air- 
craft manufacturing group. Production includes military 
bombers (including the important B-36), cargo, fighter and 
liaison planes; a pressurized twin-engine commercial transport 
and personal aircraft. In 1949, it submitted to the Air Force 
plans for the C-99 transport, to carry 100,000 pounds or 400 
armed men over long distances. 


Management: Under working control of Atlas Corporation. 


Financial Position: Fair. Working capital November 30, 
1949, $17.1 million; ratio, 1.9-to-1; cash, $3.8 million; inven- 
tories, $17.1 million. Book value of stock, $13.23 per share. 


Dividend Record: Consolidated Aircraft payments 1925-28; 
1937-38; 1940-42; Vultee Aircraft 1942; Consolidated Vultee 
1943-47; distribution in subsidiary stock in 1950. 


Outlook: Business volume and earnings depend primarily 
on military aircraft needs and financial ability of commercial 
airlines to carry out large equipment programs. 


Comment: Stock involves risks common to the industry. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD a gas RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Nov. 30 1942 1943 1944 1946 1947 1948 1949 
Earned per share.... $4.84 {$14.87 $7.40 $4 2 D$1.77 D$14.42 D$5.16 $1.60 
Calendar years 
Dividends paid 1.00 1.50 2.00 2.00 2.00 050 Nene None 
21% 15% 35% 335% 17% 16% 12% 
16% 11% 17™% 14% 10% 1% 8 


~*0on ——. Aircraft ~ gener go A ge thereafter. {Includes a post- 


war refund of $1.48 per share in 1942 an 1943. D—Deficit. Note: Paid 
1/10 share of ak Inc., March 31, 1950. 
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Incorporated: 1915, Ohio. Office: 1708 Englewood Avenue, Akron 9, Ohio. 
Annual meeting: First Tuesday in April. Number of stockholders : Not 
reported. 

Capitalization: 


Long term debt ... «+++ *$12,000,000 
{Preferred stock 4%% cum. “($100 ar) EE eet PETS. 66, 
{Preferred stock 3 %, cum. ($100 p 

§2nd Preferred stock 34%% cum. coum.  $i66 *par). Hoc esbo0 Haeeubats eens 

Common stock ($5 par) .cccccccccccccccce 


(SY) 


20, 
oP vcccccccccecceecee vee 0f587,419 shs 


*Borrowed from insurance companies. {Callable for sinking fund at $105.50; other- 
wise at $105.75 through March 31, 1951; $105.50 thereafter. {Callable for ‘sinking 
fund at $102.25; otherwise at $103.75 through March 31, 1951; less $0.50 each year to 
$102.25 after March 31, 1953. §Callable at $101.50 through March 31, 1951; less 
$0.50 each year to $100 after March 31, 1953; convertible into 1.54+ shares of common 


stock through March 31, 1951, 1.42+ shares through March 31, 1956. {President 
O’Neill and family hold 19%. 3 


Business: A medium sized manufacturer of tires, sold largely 
for replacement. Also makes mechanical rubber goods, in- 
flatable athletic equipment (football bladders, etc.) and jet- 
assisted aircraft take-off units. Controls Mansfield Tire & 
Rubber Co., and a subsidiary owns the Yankee Network radio 
chain in New England. Trade names include General, Penn- 
sylvania and. India. 


Management: Progressive and experienced. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital November 30, 
1949, $35.0 million; ratio, 4.2-to-1; cash, $7.7 million; inven- 
tories, $23.1 million. Book value of common stock, $51.62 per 
share. 


Dividend Record: Regular preferred payments; on common, 
1923-32 and 1937 to date. 


Outlook: Replacement tire sales, on which the company is 
largely dependent, correlate closely with trends in consumer 
disposable income and the number of vehicles in use; mechan- 
ical rubber goods business and other activities ordinarily show 
wider fluctuations in line with general industrial production. 

Comment: Preferreds are of medium grade; common is a 
businessman’s investment. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Nov. 30 (1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 (1948 — 1949 
Earned per share.... $1.53 $3.05 $3.69 $2.20 $9.05 $9.08 $7.33 *$0.04 
Calendar years 
Dividends paid . 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 2.00 200 2.00 

25% 26% 46 60 40% 30 21% 
14% 19% 26 32% 21% 18% 15% 


*Including $0.77 tax carry-back credits of subsidiaries. 





McCord Corporation 





Incorporated: 1923, Maine, as successor to a business originated in 1908. (MCR) 
Office: 2587 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit 11, Mich. Annual meeting: 

First Wednesday in December at 57 Exchange Street, Portland, Maine 

Number of stockholders: (February 10, 1950): Preferred, 615; common, “about 1,600. 


Capitalization: 


Se RA GI. BS eins oe BO swe SE 55 08 EE Ga Be see mentes neers $765,000 
*Preferred stock $2.50 cum. ($50 par) 37,352 shs 
Common stock ($3 par) 383,956 shs 


*Callable at $50. 


Digest: A leader in the manufacture of automobile and in- 
dustrial radiators and car heater cores (over half its business), 
serving Studebaker, Nash, Hudson, Packard, Lincoln, Chrysler, 
International Harvester, Allis-Chalmers, Autocar and others. 
Also an important factor in automotive gaskets, refrigerator 
condensers and evaporators, spiral finned tubing for cooling 
units, unit heaters and force feed lubricators, and distributes 
replacement auto mufflers, tail pipes and exhaust pipes for 
others. Working capital August 31, 1949, $6.6 million; ratio, 
4.1-to-1; cash, $2.1 million. Preferred dividends paid regu- 
larly; on common, 1923-30 and 1946 to date. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Aug. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Earned per share.... $0.7 $0.96 $1.07 $0.73 $4.12 $6.55 $5.53 $2.49 
Calendar years 
Dividends paid None None 0.06% 0.59 1.60 2.00 os 

4% i 1% 14 21 18% 23 
1% 6% 11% 11% 17% 


~ * Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1948 (adjusted “‘B’ shares 1942-44). {Six 


months to February 28, 1950 (first fiscal half) vs. $3.27 in same 1948-49 period. 
tListed N. Y. Stock Exchange February 27, 1950; 1943-49 range on N. Y. Curb 


Exchange. 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








The Borden Company 


Insurance Company of North America 





Incorporated: 1899, New Jersey, as successor to a business originally BN 
established in 1857. Executive office: 350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, ( ) 
N. Y. Annual meeting: Third Wednesday in April at 117 Main Street, 

Flemington, N. J. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1949): 52,386. ‘ 
Capitalization: 

Wt i I A ida cee cps ou vcd ae Raden ckccean bodanundoweeboem ent teu $45,800,000 
Cantley Weeee CORO DOE tis seer Sk bee T eee sy cae oe chai eae ddeebadonnne 4,291,000 shs 


Business: Second largest dairy company. Principal activities 
consist of the distribution of fluid milk and production of ice 
cream, cheese and other products manufactured from milk 
including condensed, evaporated, powdered and malted milk. 
Also makes other food and prescription products, feeds, vita- 
mins, casein, synthetic resins (plastics) and adhesives and 
sells butter, eggs and poultry. Fluid milk is distributed in 19 
states, ice cream in 29 (mostly in the East and Midwest) and 
manufactured products nationally. 


Management: Among the most aggressive in the industry. 
Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1949, $106.7 million; ratio, 4.0-to-1; cash, $42.4 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $21.0 million. Book value of stock, $38.68 per share. 
Dividend Record: Payments 1899 to date. 


Outlook: Company is in better status than average dairy 
because of large proportion of sales derived from other sources 
than fluid milk. Manufactured foods, specialties and chemicals 
should continue to grow in importance, increasing sales and 
earnings stability. 

Comment: Shares are entitled to an investment rating. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 








Years ended Dec. 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
Earned per share.... $1.91 $2.17 $2.35 $2.85 $4.64 $4.61 $4.46 $5.10 
Dividends paid ..... 1.40 1.50 1.70 1.80 2.25 2.55 2.55 2.70 
AW cadewnears.cove 22% 30 3456 45% 57% 49% 4456 51 
LOW sceaccemiactatee 18% 22% 28% 33% 42% 38% 37% 38% 
Sylvania Electric Products Inc. 

Incorporated: 1917, Massachusetts, succeeding to business established in (SEP) 
1901. Executive office: 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, N. Y. Cor- 


porate office: 60 Boston Street, Salem, Mass. 
ag of stockholders (December 31, 1949): 


» 


Annual meeting: March 30. 
Preferred, 1,125; common, 
Capitalization: 


ON We and ee Sal wince Sc hea ds Wes aee ews Wk ase ee tess dee wd $14,500,000 
*Preferred stock $4 cum. conv. 98,396 shs 
Comme ee WED Shirk nh eee dec cnakaccateectccgasweshes tddlbaeceus 1,456,550 shs 


~*Callable at $106.50. 


Business: Manufactures tubes and other radio and television 
products, electric incandescent bulbs, fluorescent lamps and 
fixtures and a large variety of electronic products. Colonial 
Radio & Television division makes radio and television re- 
teiving sets. In June, 1949, formed a new division to design, 
engineer and produce viewing tubes for television receivers. 
Wholly-owned Wabash Corp. makes photographic flash lamps. 

Management: Capable and aggressive. 


Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1949, $35.3 million; ratio, 3.8-to-1; cash and equivalent, $8.8 
million; U. S. Gov’ts, $3.5 million. Book value of common 
stock, $22.51 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred since issu- 
ance; on common 1929 to date. 


Outlook: Company is one of the smaller units in a field 
dominated by giants. Nevertheless, a satisfactory position is 
maintained in the lighting equipment field and the manufac- 
ture of television receivers offers growth possibilities, although 
competition in the latter field will undoubtedly be severe. 

Comment: Preferred is medium grade; common is an above- 
average business cycle issue. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
Earned per share.... *$1.76 $1.79 *$2.04 *$2.05 $1.97 $2.10 $$2.84 {$1.89 
Dividends paid ..... 1.25 1,25 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.40 1.40 1.40 
Mgh icesbvackeatrs 25% 35% 33% 43% 41 28% 26 24% 
LOW 5 cataneanaanes 15% 225% 26% 29 19% 18% 17% 17% 


*After provision for contingencies equal to $0.39, 1942; $0.64, 1944; $0.48, 1945. 
tIncludes tax credits, $1.57 in 1946, $1.40 in 1947. tOn average shares. 
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Incorporated: 1794, Pennsylvania; business dates from 1792. Home office: (ISU) 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia 1, Pa. Annual meeting: Third Wednesday 

in March. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1949): 14,004, 

Capitalization: 

MEL GU 6.45 oh tne ceadetanccteaveudiadcsnaeaesdccadvveenconnsétctadanens 
Ce UG UGRD: ROD a 6. ns.c vee ea ARO REEVE ERC eK ct deexsescesenedc 1,800, oo. on 


Business: Heads one of the more important “fleets” of insur- 
ance companies. Known as the oldest fire-marine insurance 
company in this country. The company and affiliates write 
virtually every type of insurance with the exception of life. 
Approximately half of net premiums in force as of December 
31, 1949, represented fire risks. Affiliates include the Alliance 
Indemnity and Philadelphia Fire & Marine Insurance Com- 
panies; the latter entered the fields of burglary and plate glass 
insurance in 1950. 

Management: Capable and experienced. 


Balance Sheet Items: As of December 31, 1949, U. S. Govern- 
ments accounted for 20.6% of total assets; other bonds, 3.1%; 
preferred and guaranteed stocks, 11.3%; stocks and affiliated 
insurance companies, 23.4%; other common stocks, 29.2%; 
cash, 4.9%; and mortgages on real estate, nil. Total admitted 
assets amounted to $286.8 million; net premiums written, 
$95.3 million. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1874 to date. 


Outlook: The conservative and outstanding underwriting 
record should continue and prospects for net investment 
income indicate well maintained earnings from this source. 


Comment: Stock is a leader in its group. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 





Years ended Dec. 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
Underwriting gain. ..D$0.61 $1.64 $1.16 $0.63 D$0.37 ne. 44 $2.45 $6.63 
Net investment income 3.03 3.01 3.60 3.12 3.39 70 4.31 5.31 
{Premium reserve... 0.64 0.51 0.57 0.52 1.56 : 86 3.03 2.07 
tTotal earnings..... .. 06 5.16 5.33 4.27 4.58 5.12 9.79 14.01 
Dividends paid ..... 50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.923 
Stockholders’ equity. 61. 42 69.75 81.35 86.63 82.78 80.35 89.26 110.23 
WEED ocucavaaeccwe 64% 72% 76 94% 93% 83% 92% 112% 
BE peeecadinssade 46% 64% 64% 71% 68% 71% 17% 82 
*Company-only basis; adjusted for 20% stock dividend in December, 1949. {Based 


= 40% of increase of unearned premium reserve. 


tAfter Federal taxes through 1943. 
rnings 
1943, $11.07. 


after taxes: a $4.49; 1945, $3.77; 1946, $3.94; 1947, $4.97; 1948, iy 40; 
§On N. . Curb Exchange. {Paid 20% stock dividend. D—Deficit 





International Cigar Machinery Co. 





incorporated: 1901, New Jersey. Office: 511 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, (INC) 
N. Y. Annual meeting: Third Tuesday in April at 117 Main Street, 

Flemington, N. J. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1949): 1,250. 
Capitalization: 

DUE Sa cbbuedbans deb ddous backisadebaaacdcecensacuaedsbanenewes *$8,000,000 
Capital stock ai Wad duranachncddasdsdkedddsessacedcwcccquetanceend 600,000 shs 


*3% debentures held by an insurance company. 


7405,000 shares (67.5%) owned by 
American Machine & Foundry. 


Business: Owns domestic and foreign patents on automatic 
cigar machines and others manufactured for it by American 
Machine and Foundry Co., the parent company. Most of these 
are rented to cigar manufacturers under royalty contracts 
based on cigars produced. 

Management: Controlled by American Machine & Foundry. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital December 
31, 1949, $4.5 million; ratio, 4.0-to-1; cash, $795,203; marketable 
securities and commercial notes, $4.6 million. Book value of 
stock, $8.92 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1926 to date. 

Outlook: Company’s important patent position should permit 
continuance of relatively stable operating results. Affiliation 
with American Machine & Foundry Company is a favorable 
factor, but shares are lacking in growth characteristics. 


Comment: Stock has a good record as an income producer. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
Earned per share.... $1.63 $1.64 $1.61 $1.71 $1.48 $1.35 $1.52 $2.01 
Dividends paid ..... 1.60 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.00 0.80 1.00 
High (N.Y. Curb).. 13 16% 20 26% 33% 21 15 16 

Low (N. ¥. Curb)... 10 12% 14% 19% 20 13% 10 10% 
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FREE BOOKLETS 
dahlia daadh. Financial Summary 


Upon request on your letterhead and 
without obligation any of these book- 
lets will be sent direct from the issu- 
ing firms to which your request will 
be forwarded. Adjusted for | READ LEFT SCALE READ RIGHT SCALE 
Booklets are not mailed out by 


-— Seasonal 
Financial World itself. Confine each Variation 
letter to a request for a single book-  1935-39=100 | 
let, giving name and complete address. 


Free Booklets Department == 
FINANCIAL WORLD "4 Ww 

86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
CRE SRLS LE 140 INDEX OF 


wa INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION __ 
; ; hie | Federal Reserve Board | 1950 
Hints to Secretaries—A booklet listing proper 100 160 
salutations and complimentary closings; list of ; 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1999 J) FMAM J 

often misspelled words, rules for punctuation; 

guide for abbreviations, etc. Make request on 
business letterhead. 

















































































































Trade Indicators Gene SO ee 
{Electrical Output (KWH) 5,898 5,863 5,846 5.326 


§Steel Operations (% of Capacity) 97.8 100.0 100.3 97.5 
Security & Industry Survey — A quarterly Prcivht Cor Ses. oc si esidiccec ie 3d +... 700,129 707,272 +710,000 769,336 
forecast of financial and business conditions 
including individual studies of twenty-eight 1950: = 1949 
basic industries. A 56-page brochure gener- 4 Apr. 5 Apr. 1 Apr. 19 Apr. 20 
ously illustrated with appropriate charts of 


: sce : . {Net Loans i .... $25,124 $25,037 $24,857 $24,144 
ee THe te: Se re |e reckh Cae Licans... | “77. "137290 “13.716 «13,571 14,304 
gba ds {Total Brokers’ Loans + Members }.... 1,738 1,689 1,678 1,371 

qU. S. Gov’t Securities 94 eve 35,920 35,941 36,170 32,765 

a ee I, {Demand Deposits . Cities as 45,981 46,492 46,658 45,757 
ing questions nad micviewts plans which afford {Money in Circulation 27,133 27,072 26,992 27,408 


eam dividend income and reasonable | {[Brokers’ Loans (New York City) 1,391 1,399 1,152 
safety. 





* * * 





ilar ie ia 000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. fEstimated. 


Long-Term Dividend Payers—A composite | Market Statistics—New York Stock Exchange 
list of 285 N.Y.S.E. listed stocks, which have 


unbroken dividend records from 20 to 102 | Closing Dow-Jones — April — 1950 Range— 
years, classified in eight price brackets for | Averages: 19 20 21 2 High 


24 25 Low 

quick reference. 30 Industrials ... 215.21 213.72 214.14 213.90 212.58 212.55 215.31 196.81 
ara 20 Railroads .... 55.61 55.53 55.54 55.53 54.86 54.89 56.61 52.88 

15 Utilities 42.74 42.44 42.57 42.67 42.54 42.67 43.74 40.79 








innsster"s Riu — A copy of tla pobdinc 65 Stocks 76.63 75.87 76.01 75.98 75.45 75.50 76.63 71.28 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge— 
features include “The Stock Market,” “Busi- 
ness at Work” and “Production Personalities.” 





— ——___ —-——_-— April ae 
Details of Stock Trading: 19 20 21 22 2A 25 


Shares Traded (000 omitted).... 2,590 2,710 1,250 2,320 1,836 
teed ti Issues Traded 1,181 1,139 937 1,154 1,120 
Number of Advances 230 575 391 260 421 

Sieeiiain ee eee ; Number * oe ps on 4 a Po 
ampie age ol arts—. eane Ss owing S1xX Number nc ange 2 3 40 4 2 4 27 
scription of a graphic service. “* | New Highs for 1050 356 SL aw 
New Lows for 1950 36 22 14 39 19 


Bond Trading: 


ae ae en Ne Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average.... 101.97. 101.96 101.95 101.96 101.91 101.87 


trading procedure and practice in this 24-page Bond Sales (000 omitted) $3,590 $3,140 $1,130 $3,800 $3,220 
booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. firm. 








— 1950 —, ———1950 Range——, 
si ig wa *Average Bond Yields: Mar. 22 Mar. 29 Apr. 5 Apr.12 Apr. 19 High 


2.543% 2.547% 2.551% 2.549% 2.552% 2.552% 2.542% 
P inte tai i lila 2.867 2.870 2.857 2.854 2.860 2.896 2.854 
ec rggmaghon rer arg iodo 3216 3.217 3211-3201 3208) 3260 3.201 


Needs” provides six investment portfolios, *Common Stock Yields: 
any one of which will serve the requirements 


ae anmuae bein a an eee |e eo i 2 le oe ee 
jicilons OF teases Of aauenedia are,” 1a ee 707 «701 ~=Sss«i89t—i‘“aKBO(té‘T1GSC« QO 
50 Utilities S300Ct(‘CU3MCOS3l~tCOS884COSACOCSB 

s+ 8 90 Stocks " 652 645 634 631 673 634 


Guide to Security Buying—Pointers on the *Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 
preparation of an investment program with 
a view to organizing a diversified list com- 


bining reasonable safety with a satisfactory The Most Active Stocks — Week Ending April 25, 1950 


rate of income. 


Shares i Net 
ye 2 Traded i 4 Change 
Radio Corporation of America 425,200 —1% 
: : : : - 
Dollars & S Aaa Gash A di : Electrical & Musical Industries, Ltd 328,000 —h 
ot ta pce of read faade tx the sawinrs International Telephone & Telegraph.... 280,200 +% 
program of an individual with a view to in- | Emerson Radio & Phonograph 266,000 +6% 
ae while still maintaining ade- Armour & Company 201,400 < +1% 

Stewart-Warner 189,200 


Magnavox Company... 188,700 
American Cable & Radio 175,200 
Chomical Sinouitte Stocks—aA folder listing the 146,800 
thirty-eight leading corporations which have j 
participated in the broad expansion of the Avco og ae Heed 
chemical industry, together with a method for Rexall rug 30, 
collective investment in the promising field. Pepsi-Cola 115,500 
32 
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101.87 
$3,220 


2.42% 
2.854 
3.201 


5.44 
5.89 
5.28 
5.34 
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Earnings, Dividend Record and Price Range of N.Y.S.E. Common Stocks 


This is Part 30 of a tabulation which 


will 


cover all common stocks on the 

















recommendation but a statistical record 
valuable for reference. Earnings and divi- 

















New York Stock Exchange. It is not a dend payments are adjusted for stock splits. 
} 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 
Lirenep : BRP sso .n<d cv oc ceccucs Pe ee ry 7% 13 11% ne 31% 56 eae 
BE Scdiwcnces 34 3 7 8% 11% i7%4 3 “ee 
After 2-for-1 split aa saa hse ae ata ama 39% 62 anes 
ie MD Nan «6 seke~vees BEE! gk ocoe cee «oie 24% 37 re 
After 2-for-1 split _. aa wait ia ie'ne Sia “Pe 20% 14% 
4  eduwa ube EE ee ate onus ae ae ey Rere awe 13% 10 
Earnings ..... £D$0.18 £$0.31 £$0.71 £$1.30 £$1.07 $1.35 £$1.99 £$2.73 £$2.15 
Dividends None None 0.25 0.37 0.37 0.37 0.62 1.12% 1.0 
L.ne-Wells Company ....... ee 11% 12% 10% 7 11% 14% 24, 21 24% 
iS Mortals 7, a eege SIS 7% 9% 634 5% 6% 9% 13% 14% 15% 
Earnings ..... $1.19 $1.68 $1.60 $1.05 $1.28 $1.37 $1.30 $2.57 $4.86 
Dividends 1.00 1.45 1.20 0.80 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 E22 
Lee Rubber & Tire........... a ae 37% 35% 27% 28 39% —- 72 82 563% 
GARD: cteakeus se 25 16% 145% 15% 261, 47 49 38 
Earnings ..... k$5.46 k$3.66 k$5.19 k$4.74 k$5.14 k$5. 38 k$5.00 k$8.92 k$9.47 
Dividends 2 2.25 2.25 2.25 2.25 2.25 2.50 3.75 p3.00 
Lees (James H.) Sons....... BONE: Sonex odyes Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 30% 
pe ee January, 1947 21% 
Earnings ..... $1.21 $0.74 $1.21 $0.48 $0.73 $0.95 $0.99 $4.78 $5.02 
Dividends 0.18 0.18 0.18 0.18 0.18 0.18 0.18 0.18 2.00 
Lehigh Coal & i eee 4% 3% 5% 5 9 12% 17% 17% 12% 
eee | ee iad 4 1% 1% 2% 334 4% 8 12 10% 9% 
Earnings ..... $0.01 $0.57 $0.94 $0.93 $1.39 $1.75 $0.88 $1.40 $1.37 
Dividends 0.10 0.30 0.65 0.65 0.90 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Lehigh Portland Cement..... BENE. -<esncusus 25 24 26% 23% 29 31% 44 55% 444 
jae eer 17 15% 19% 18% 20 21 29% 34% 30% 
Earnings ..... $2.71 $2.41 $2.78 $2.83 $1.98 $1.20 $0.82 $3.18 $3.78 
Dividends 1.50 1.50 2.00 1.50 1.50 1.00 1.00 1.50 1.50 
Lehigh Valley Coal.......... MN. aeyaesess 3% 1% 2% 13% 3% 2% 5% 5% 3% 
BE 4c ccwseess WA % I 13/16 13/16 1% 24 2y% 1% 
Earnings ..... D$1.86 $0. 06 $0. 90 $0.37 $0.38 $0.97 $0.36 $0.37 $0.18 
Dividends None None None None None None None None None 
Lehigh Valley R. R.......... MNES ixcunkxes 6% 4 514 4 8% 8% 17% 17% 8% 
a bacdlactie 2% 1% 1% 2% 2% 4% 6% 6% 44% 
Earnings ..... D$0.05 D$0.25 $2.69 $5.27 $5.48 $0.64 D$6.25 $0.09 D$1.23 
- Dividends None None None None None None None None None 
Lohusent GOS « cbsecciwistans MN bvedutswe 27% 24% 24% 25 32 38% 54% 65% 50% 
BD .éduusGnaae 20 15% 19 17% 24 29% 36% 41% 38% 
Earnings ..... 2$0.71 2$1.02 2$1.25 2g$1.41 2$1.19 2$1.36 2$1.45 2$1.38 2$1.75 
Dividends 0.80 0.80 1.20 1.25 3.23 1.40 3.8 6.35 4.55 
Fe Re Saree ME ‘xdowsstca ‘7 14 14% 14% 22% 21% 27% 33 24 
BM Sedecedcce 9% 113 11% 14% 18% 20% 21% 10% 
Earnings ..... “si. % 2$1.56 $1.93 g$1.63 2$1.96 ¢$1.76 2$1.55 es2. 05 g$0.85 
Dividends 1.37% 1.37% 1.60 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 0.50 
Fe ge eae 32% 29 27% 26% 38% 53% ree 
DE ciacnawsce 23 18% 1874 18 23% 36% Peer ees ecee 
(After 3-for-1 split sears a Sean : ae eons 19% 35% 441% 25 
November, 1944) .........Low ..........- rr Sara inaise te 17% 17% 21% 17 
Earnings ..... a$1.16 a$1.06 a$1.15 a$1.50 a$1.90 a$1.95 a$2.18 a$3.36 a$3.70 
Dividends 0.66 0.66 0.66 0.66 0.66 0.83 1.00 1.50 1.50 
Libbey-Owens-Ford ......... ere 56% 533% 4534 33% 43% 53% 68 74% 59% 
DN totes scence 3634 30 19% 20% 31 42 51% 43 46% 
Earnings ..... $3.21 $3.97 $3.52 $0.74 $1.55 $2.88 $1.24 $2.47 $4.38 
Dividends 2.75 3.50 3.50 1.00 1.50 2.00 1.00 1.25 3.00 
Libby, McNeill & Libby..... rare 10 9% 7% 5% 8% 8% 13% 15% 11 
ER re 4% 5 3% 4 5 6% 7% 10 8 
Earnings ..... b$1.04 b$0.73 b$0.93 b$0.90 b$0.92 b$0.87 b$0.93 b$1.36 b$1.79 
Dividends None 0.50 0.35 0.45 0.45 0.50 0.50 0.60 1.00 
Like Same. 6 iccckcdiuss S08 _ Ee 43% 45 39 33 41 49% 72 - 
SRY are 33 33 32% 20 30 39 47% od weed 
(After 2-for-1 split re Seok ; les ae Deu ee 33% 37% 40% 
December, 1945) ......... BM dh cwewdeccns sete sone rete er sin re 33 28% 29% 
Earnings ..... $1.49 $1.48 $1.50 $1.38 $1.74 $1.81 $1.80 $2.82 $3.84 
Dividends . 1.30 1.30 1.20 1.00 1.15 1.30 1.30 1.85 2.80 
Liggett & Myers............. aero e a 109 96% 73 71 83% 100 102 96% 
DM sandhanees 87 64% 50% 62 68% 78 83 78 
Earnings ..... $6. ; 3 $6. 02 $5.22 $4.56 $4.53 $4.25 $4.30 $5.39 $6.83 
Dividends .... 5.00 5.00 5.00 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 4.00 4.50 
Lily Teli Cairne cdacsincuers EEN dciccansen 19 23% 21 23% 28% 32% 50 65% 
a eae 15 16 17% 16% 22% 26% 32 37% 33% 
Earnings ..... $3.60 $3.40 $3.80 $3.14 $3.33 $3.20 $3.39 $3.62 $5.06 
Dividends 1.20 1.20 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 
ima-Hamilton ........... o6t axebdanse Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 12% 
BONES so 5 Sorminré ve ‘October, 1947 10 
Earnings ..... ee bee Same miei pee cee $1.40 
Dividends Initial payment December 24 0.47 
Lima Loecomotive)........ UE ciweadius 40% 30%4 30 32 44 52 84% 88 BP XP 
BOT, « sciwekses 20% 13% 20% 22% 24 36 47% 44 
Earnings ..... D$0.64 $0.41 $6.02 $7.79 $8.61 $6.81 $5.69 $10.71 
Dividends None None p1.00 2.00 2.00 2.50 2.50 3.00 
(General Machinery) ...... Ly fo Sener 22 24% 29 30% 27% 30% on brs 
‘cmanaewe 11 17 18% 23 17 19 29% ) 
(After 4-for-1 split WENN: 5 tsaess « eal ae cis, akan ake 18% 
March, 1946)........ pues bese Almeceerss oe ni re oe — aie Ae 8% 
Earnings. ..... $0.66 $1.09 $1.69 $1.74 $1.77 $1.87 $1.34 $1.12 
Dividends .... 0.20 0.37 0.81 0.81 0.81 0.81 0.62 0.50 


a—12 months to January 40 following year. 
p—- 


mths to October 31. 
ril, 1948, previously N. Y. 


Printed by C. J. O’BRIEN, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


so paid stock. 
Curb. 


b—12 months to February 28, following year. 
v—Eight months to January 31. 


f—12 months to May 31. 


D—Deficit. *Fiscal year changed. 


1948 


26% 


$5. 68 
2.00 


13% 
10 
$1.81 
1.00 


1.62% 
13% 


$2.18 
0.63 


eevee 


z—12 months to June 30. 
tListed N. Y. 


1949 


k—12 


Stock Exchange 





The story of National Steel in 


A report to the public and to the customers, 
employees, and stockholders of one 
of America’s leading producers of steel 


We GREW in ’49. Though demand for steel—and our 
production, shipments and total sales—fell slightly 
behind the all-time high of the previous year, National 
Steel took great forward strides in 1949. New facilities 
were completed—to make possible even greater steel 
production. New employee-benefit programs were 
added. Greater protection for future steel production 
was procured—through realistic financial provision for 
the replacement of facilities as required in years to come. 


Our Customers are assured of even better service than 
in the past. The production capacity of National Steel 
was increased by 300,000 tons in ’49. The building of a 
new open hearth furnace and the rebuilding of two 
others gave National Steel the world’s three largest 
furnaces—helped lift the total ingot capacity of our 
plants to 4,500,000 tons per year. 





Our Employees benefited in 49, even though short 
work-weeks at the coal mines and strikes in coal and 
steel interfered with a normal year’s operation. Total 
payrolls for the year were $107,843,848. An expanded 
program of pensions and group insurance increases the 
financial security of employees and their families. 





HIGHLIGHTS OF 1949 


Our Stockholders shared in the good earnings of 1949 
through dividends and through the protection given 
their investment by further strengthening of our com- 
pany’s financial and competitive position. Net earnings 
for the year were $16.02 per share, of which $5.50 per 
share was paid in dividends and the balance was 
retained in the business. Net earnings were after all 
usual charges, and provisions for special contingencies 
and accelerated depreciation—related to cost of replac- 
ing facilities at today’s high costs. 


1949 

Net sales $424,892,845 
Net earnings 39,311,269 
Net earnings per share.. $1602 
Materials, services 

and other expenses... 213,795,520 
Depreciation and 

depletion .” 25,021,857 
Total payrolls 107,843,848 
Total dividends paid... 13,481,585 


Total taxes 43,571,827 


1948 
$436,522,051 
40,121,506 
$16.35 


230,101,169 
21,506,270 
110,709,056 
11,154,085 


39,148,113 


National’s tax bill shows clearly the large amount 
of business income that is now diverted to 
the tax collector. In 1949, the tax bill was more 
than three times as large as the amount paid 
in dividends to stockholders, and 41.5% of the 
total amount paid to employees—an aver- 
age of $1,554 for each of 28,043 employees. 


National Steel recognizes that its primary obligation to 
the public is to do its share toward supplying the 
country’s maximum requirement for steel at all times 
—and with high quality products that are fair in price. 
The results of 1949 have increased our ability to meet 
that obligation. 


NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 


Owning and Operating 
WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY e GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 
THE HANNA FURNACE CORPORATION e HANNA IRON ORE COMPANY 
NATIONAL STEEL PRODUCTS CO, € NATIONAL MINES CORPORATION 




















